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MAN AS ARTIST 


Albert Camus. (Photo: Izis, Paris.) 


“Yt is the business of writers not 
to accuse or to prosecute, but to 
intercede for the guilty once they 
have been condemned and are un- 


dergoing punishment.” 
CHEKHOV 


At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War, Harry Pollitt urged the English 
poet Stephen Spender to join the Com- 
munist Party, purely to be able to help 
republican Spain. Spender did so. Pollitt 
then adwised him that the best way he 
could help the Party was “to go out 
and get yourself killed in Spain, com- 
rade. We need a Byron in the movement 
at the moment.” The implication was 
that simply to write poems to the best 
of one’s ability is useless, futile and 
vain. Spender was stunned. He left the 
Party within a week. ’ 

Pollitt’s words, for all their stupidity, 
throw a revealing light on the dilemma 
in which every conscientious artist finds 
himself when faced by political events. 
We live in a criminal age which is 
horribly bloated from a surfeit of murder 
and bloodshed. It is the age of the 
universal hangman. And the question 
which every artist, whether he be poet, 
novelist, painter, sculptor, playwright or 
composer, is forced to ask himself is, 
what is to be my attitude at a time when 
the world seems to have gone beyond 
nihilism and shows no signs of return- 
ing? 

One answer, of course, is to shut your 
eyes and speak a lie. Thus W. H. Auden 
and John Steinbeck and John Dos 
Passos publicly support American policy 


in Vietnam, or Mikhail Sholokhov openly 
expresses regret at the leniency of the 
sentences passed on Andrei Sinyavsky 
and Yuri Daniel (seven and five years 
hard labour respectively) in Russia 
earlier this year. Whether these positions 
are politically of the right or of the 
left does not alter the fact that, in both 
cases, the artists concerned become, at 
best, licensed clowns, at worst, useful 
adjuncts to the governmental arm. 
Either way, there is an irremediable loss 
in personal artistic integrity. To say this 
is not to succumb to “ extra-literary pre- 
judice.” Any responsible aesthetic will 
assert that man-as-man and rnan-as-artist 
is an entity, and that everything which 
concerns the one implicates the other. _ 
But it is in the middle ground between 
these two simplified extremes that the 
question of artistic commitment becomes 
really ticklish. Political events today con- 
front the artist with a choice; in effect, 
they demand that he justify himself, 
both for being, as an artist, useless, and 
for serving, by his very uselessness, ugly 
causes. The artist can reply that it is 
rather difficult to wash oneself clean 
of such contradictory accusations, only 
to be told that if it is not possible to 
justify oneself in the eyes of everyone, 
one can at least obtain the generous 
pardon of a few by taking their side, 
which, if one were to believe them, is the 
only true one. Thus the artist finds him- 
self wedged between two arbitrary rules 
of law; either speak out, denounce, and 
thereby lose a large part of your personal 
freedom, sometimes to the point of be- 
coming a hireling, or remain silent and 
pena acquiesce in human evil by de- 
ault. 
But {it is not as simple as that. The 
choice the artist is asked to make, which 
every artist has to make, is not self- 
evident; it is determined by other, earlier 
choices. And the first decision an artist 
makes is precisely that of being a man 
and not a slave; if he has chosen to be 
an artist it is because of what he him- 
self is, and because of a certain idea he 
has formed of what artis: ° 
“The artist takes sides when he wants 
to. His merit lies in his instinctive 
reaction. And if this is imposed by 
law, professional obligation or terror, 
where then does the merit lie? It is 
not the combat which makes us artists, 
but art which compels us to be com- 
hatants.” 
This nassazge is taken from Carnets 
1942-1951 hy Albert Camus, published 
earlier this year.* The book is primarily 
a working “diary.” consisting of Camus’ 
plans and notes for books, articles and 
plays and covering the period from the 
publication of The Outsider in late 1942 
to the completion in March 1951 of his 
major essay in political philosophy, The 
Rebel. It is instructive to consider cer- 


*Carnets 1941-1952, by Albert Camus, translated 
by Philip Thody (Hamish Hamilton, 30s). 
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tain passages in this book within the 
present context, since Camus is contin- 
ually raising questions about the position 
of the artist at a time when Cain is 
killing Abel in the name of logic, by 
long-distance remote control, and then 
asking to be rewarded with the Legion 
of Honour. The “diary” is a lucid ac- 
count of one writer’s struggle to come 
to terms with the implications of one 
of his own early entries: 
“ Artistic Commitment: I have the 
highest and most passionate idea of 
art. Much too high to agree to submit 
it to anything. Much too passionate to 
wish to separate it from anything.” 
This poses the problem exactly. Can the 
work of art adjust itself to the ideolo- 
gical world, can the ambition of the artist 
coexist with that of the conqueror? 
True, from a superficial viewpoint the 
one and the other seem to meet in their 
desire to overcome the disorders of 
reality and restore “oneness” to the 
world, and Bonaparte’s ambition was the 
same as that of Beethoven and Goethe; 
but in fact, the very movement of their 
revolt places them irremediably in oppo- 
sition. The first seeks unity in the harm- 
ony of opposites; the second seeks total- 
ity in the vicious and unbridled stamp- 
ing out of all differences. The work of 
art builds its living unity in the initia- 
tion of dialogue, in argument, in com- 
prehension, and in love; political ideo- 
logy installs its mute empire of human 
slavery amid blood, coercion and hatred. 
Any artist worthy of the name will re- 
ject such an empire: 
“TI am unsuited to politics, since I am 
unable to wish for or accept my op- 
ponent’s death.” 
Thus the artist is asked too often for 
justification, for involvement, and this 
is ridiculous. In fact, the artist does not 
choose to fight against tyranny and it is 
beside the point to talk about “ engage- 
ment.” True fidelity to his vocation does 
not allow him to remain silent before the 
tyrant, nor to refrain from exalting life 
when the political world is meshed in 
deadlock with various hideously aber- 
rated forms of historical logic: 
“Tt is art and the artist who remake 
the world, but always with an under- 
lying protest. We help a person more 
by giving him a favourable image of 
himself than by constantly confronting 
him with his faults. We should serve 
justice because our condition is unjust, 
increase happiness and joy because 
this world is unhappy. Similiarly, we 
should sentence no-one to death, since 
we have been sentenced to death our- 
selves. The artist is condemned to 
understanding. He cannot be a killer.” 
The artist, then, is one who places his 
life at the service of beauty. Men today, 
as always, have as much need of beauty 
as of love, and it is inconceivable that 
they could do without one without 
necessarily having to abdicate the other: 
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“It would appear that to write a 
poem about spring would nowadays 
be serving capitalism. I am not a 
poet, but I should have no second 
thoughts about being delighted by such 
a poem if it were beautiful. One either 
serves the whole of man or one does 
not serve him at all. And if man needs 
bread and justice, he also needs pure 
beauty, which is the bread of his 
heart. Nothing else matters. A world 
in which there is no more room for 
human beings, for joy, for active 
leisure, is a world that deserves to 
die. No world can live outside beauty. 
It can live on after itself for a time, 
and that is all.” 
Such an attitude should not be construed 
as self-indulgent narcissism, nor as a 
retreat into the ivory tower of escapist 
isolation. Camus is asking for a creative 
attitude which will reconcile the de- 
mands of aesthetics with the duties of 
fraternity and human solidarity, one 
which is balanced between negation and 
affirmation. He wants the work of a 
witness, not a partisan, and he wants a 
work of art, not a piece of dilettantism. 
In short, he is assuming that art has a 
moral purpose. But it would be totally 
false to confuse what he says with mere 
moralistic pretension. He is very clear 
on this point: 
“T detest virtue that is only smug- 
ness, I detest the frightful morality of 
this world, and I detest it because it 
ends, just like absolute cynicism, in 
demoralising men and keeping them 
from their own just measures of mean- 
ness and magnificence. We must find 
love before we find morality. Other- 
wise, anguish.” 
From this point onwards, in search of 
the love which must inform his work, 
the creative artist must accept the 
dangers which threaten him and must 
repel the bitterness his sense of isola- 
tion sometimes inspires: 
“The writer is finally responsible for 
what he does in relation to society. 
But he must accept the fact that he 
does not know his responsibility in 
advance, and that he cannot know, 
so long as he writes, the conditions of 
his commitment. He must accept 
risks.” 
Unfortunately, those risks sometimes 
cease to be mere steps in the artistic 
dark and instead become physical real- 
ities. In a world which no longer be. 
lieves in sin, the role of preaching falls 
inevitably upon the artist. But if the 
priest’s words ever carried any weight 
at all, it was because they were nour- 
ished by his example. So the artist tries 
to be an example. But he finds his path 
continually cut away from beneath him. 
He starts off by being told that he is 
“useless” and ends up by finding him- 
self neglected, maltreated, prosecuted, 
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vietnam convention 


I have just been to the British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam Convention, The 
most striking impression I received 
during the proceedings was that of a 
collection of like-minded people patting 
each other on the back and telling each 
other how serious the war was and how 
obvious the solutions were. No-one said 
anything that was not known in general 
outline by all the delegates present. The 
motion of the convention was arranged 
beforehand and was not subjected to any 
amendment during the course of the 
meeting; the plan of action had been 
pre-arranged with the exception of the 
one or two suggestions that delegates 
were given time to make, and the de- 
monstration itself, the most important 
part of the convention, was cancelled for 
reasons that nobody seemed to under- 
stand. What, then, did the convention 
accomplish apart from mutual admira- 
tion? 

Would it not be more profitable (to 
cite one of the few constructive sugges- 
tions that was allowed to percolate 
through the futile introversion of the 
occasion) to use the time and organisa- 
tion, not to mention the funds, that 
went into the BCPV convention in equip- 
ping a volunteer peace corps to go to 
North Vietnam, or in general to take 
meaningful action to end this disastrous 
war. 

G. A. Reeve, 

Campaign in ‘Oxford University for 
Nuclear Disarmament, 

Merton College, Oxford. 


Devon/Cornwall CND 


In your comment on the CND conference 
(October 28), you claim that “in Devon 
and Cornwall they are reluctant to be 
associated with the Communist Party. 
Until the collapse of so much Labour 
Party support changed the balance, 
Devon and Cornwail region of CND uni- 
fied a very wide range of political and 
other commitments, including Commun- 
ist, which is as it should be. a 
The essential point that, was put, linking 
with a main issue of the conference, was 
that such wide-based co-operation is 
possible so long as your basic concern 
is strongly and conspicuously disciplined 
to the common ground of nuclear war 
hazard. As soon as this is woollied over, 
people start worrying about sectional 
manipulation, so that confident collabo- 
ration with other committed bodies be 
comes more difficult. 

There is now a particular need for CND 
to stand tight with the nuclear war con- 
cern, So much feeling runs so high 
against what the US is doing in Viet- 
nam that a left-wing war fever could 
develop, so that we no longer look for the 
points at which support for the “ Viet 
Cong” may become a factor in escala- 
tion, and we forget that a world des- 
troyed for “the people” is no different 
from a world destroyed for “ the bosses.” 
At these points the real work begins of 
beginning to find out what non-military 
means we can build of civilising political 
and commerical power, other than saying 
“ Gandhi ” and looking sacred. 

Dan Claiden, 

Organising Secretary, Devon and Corn- 
wall CND, 

3 Old Totnes Road, Buckfastleigh, Devon. 


Factories for peace 


I know little about the particular cir- 
cumstances of the dismissal of Walter 
Morrison, although I do know most of 
the people involved. I can imagine that 
it is very hard for anyone to accept 
dismissal from a concern which he has 
helped to create, and harder still when 
the dismissal comes not from an alien 
authority ‘but from his’ own peers. Is 
not this at ‘the heart of the matter? 
When management functions are shared 
it is harder to scapegoat ‘“‘the boss” - 
although the attempt is still made. I 
sympathise with Walter. He has had 
some ghastly experiences and nothing 
is more natural than that he should 
combine with his friends to seek to 
show injustices in the set-up. 

The Factory for Peace in Scotland has 
been coping with problems of a kind 
which will not easily be solved. Some 
might argue, indeed, that the essential 
conflict of interest between management 
and labour renders the experiment use- 
less. My answer is that we can share 
values as human beings upon which new 
institutions and new ways of working 
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can evolve. But the venture is at an 
early stage on a long road. In_other 
words, to reconcile the needs of Walter 
Morrison with the needs of the factory as 
a whole, in the immediate situation, 
surrounded by capitalist enterprises, 
appears impossible. But when there is 
another Factory for Peace down the road 
which might, sharing the same human 
values, automatically give preference to 
employing Walter just because he had 
been dismissed; and when there might 
be professional social workers in the 
business, with the same values, aiming 
to understand the causes of just what 
really had gone amiss in all this, I 
should then hope it would be a different 


story. 

Finally, while I am glad Peace News has 
aired the issues involved in this con- 
troversy, there is a danger that some 
past supporters of the Factory may now 
feel disappointed. When a new cause is 
in its “heroic phase” there is a ten- 
dency to expect too much from it. A 
Factory for Peace cannot solve every- 
thing, and certainly not all the problems 
of all the employees. I think one should 
be realistic whilst continuing to be com- 
pletely sympathetic. It remains one of the 
most exciting things happening today. 
Philip Seed, 

“ Rogerstan,” Smithies Avenue, 

Sully, Glam. 


Children of Naples 


Since my article on the scugnizzi of 
Naples was published (Peace News, 
October 28), I have received a letter 
from Don Borrelli in which he tells 
me that the shanty town I saw in June 
(where he had been living for the past 
four years or so, trying to really get to 
know the people and helping them to 
take the initiative to change their lot) 
has now been cleared and all the people 
have been rehoused in council flats. 

The junk-yard has been cleared and the 
new house for the scugnizzi will be built 
there. The old building will be pulled 
down and the site used for playing 
fields. This will continue to be “The 
House of Urchins” until such time as 
permission is granted to build on the 
site at Posillipo and construct a boys’ 
town. 

Helen Mayer, 

65 Inverness Terrace, London W2. 


Africa 


Idris Cox (November 11) complains of 
erroneous statements in my _ review 
(October 28) of his and John Mackin- 
tosh’s books. In the latter case my 
discussion of ‘the characteristics of 
Nigerian political development and the 
need to compress the highly complex 
history of the past ten years did involve 
some over-simplification. But an elabora- 
tion of the points which he raised proves 
the general validity of my statements. 
In 1945 the colonial government intro- 
duced an essentially unitary constitution 
in that the regional councils it estab- 
lished had no power to legislate or to 
vote taxes. These powers belonged to a 
central legislature consisting of nomin. 
ated members from the regional coun- 
cils. This constitution was unpopular in 
Nigeria because it had been imposed 
by the British and was regarded as a 
very minor concession towards self-gov- 
ernment. Articulate African opinion fav- 
oured a federation. In 1947 Awolowo 
declared that a federal constitution was 
the only thing. suitable for Nigeria. 
Azikiwe had proposed that a central 
legislature should deal only with defence, 
foreign affairs, and currency. Thus, when 
in deference to Nigerian opinion, a con- 
stitutional conference was convened in 
1950, composed of 53 members, fifty of 
whom were Nigerian, it was proposed 
that regional autonomy should be in- 
creased. This, as Mackintosh indicates, is 
an important point. Federalism was not 
imposed on an unwilling Nigeria by the 
colonial government. The decision of ‘the 
1950 conference meant also that Nigerian 
politicians were concerned primarily 
with winning control in the regions. 

The NCNC did claim to be a “ national ” 
party. Established before the Action 
Group and the NPC (in my review I 
made no attempt to date the foundation 
of the parties), it began organising in 
the West. But with the development of 
political parties in the other two regions 
the NCNC came to be regarded more 
and more as an Easterners’ party. Its 
success in the West in 1954 was not 
repeated and the AG steadily increased 
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its control. In the long term the NCNC 
had not established an effective base in 
the West capable of withstanding the 
AG’s appeal to regional feeling. 
In 1962 the AG split between the Awol- 
owo and Akintola factions. Akintola’s 
collusion with the federal government 
and particularly with the NCNC is evi- 
dent in the planned attempt on the part 
of Akintola’s supporters and the NCNC 
minority in the Western Assembly to 
disrupt the meeting of May 25, 1962. At 
this meeting Alhaji Adegbenro, whom 
Awolowo had appointed as premier in 
place of Akintola, was to have received 
a formal vote of confidence. The violence 
which erupted in the Western Assembly 
led to the federal government’s declar- 
ing a state of emergency and assuming 
control of the West. A day before, Dr 
Okpara, premier of the East, had refused 
to recognise Adegbenro’s regime. The 
police had been instructed not to take 
orders from either premier before vio- 
lence had broken out. It is doubtful 
whether the condition of the region as a 
whole warranted the declaration of a 
state of emergency. In January 1963 
Akintola was installed as premier of the 
West and entered the coalition govern- 
ment. These events would suggest that 
Akintola was working in alliance with 
the NCNC to secure the federal govern- 
ment’s assumption of control in the 
West, which resulted soon after in his 
appointment as premier. 
The passage Idris Cox quotes from his 
book can be matched with his own con- 
clusion (p. 115), 
“Imperialism is by no means fright- 
ened by concepts of ‘ African Social- 
ism.’ Based as these concepts are on 
capitalist principles, and the adapta 
tion of capitalism to the specific con- 
ditions of Africa, the Imperialists have 
no need to be frightened. On the 
contrary they regard those concepts as 
a most useful disguise for advancing 
their imperialist interests in Africa.” 
“Intellectual neocolonialism,” seems in 
the jargon of the preceding 114 pages 
an apt description of ‘concepts based 
on capitalist principles.” 
Propaganda means a little more than 
“simply to propagate one’s views.” It 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


What are the consequences of repeated 
and widespread lawbreaking which the 
police are virtually powerless to prevent? 
In the centre of London vehicles are 
forbidden to travel at more than 30 mph. 
Walking home along the Mall the other 
evening, it occurred to me that scarcely 
any of the cars speeding by was doing 
less than fifty, whilst some must have 
been doing sixty. Stand at the exit of 
the tunnel at Hyde Park Corner, or at 
the side of any road in any London 
park, take a check of speeds along 
Knightsbridge or Cromwell Road, or 
any other recently widened roadway, 
and the impression is the same; the 
prevailing speed is not the legal maxi- 
mum but the maximum each motorist 
feels ‘the can reach without colliding with 
another. ’ 

The police are in a dilemma here, for 
if motorists did observe the law and 
keep within the speed limit, the result- 
ing traffic congestion would turn the 
West End and other parts into a per- 
manent state of chaos. It is part of the 
policeman’s job to prevent this happen- 
ing, to “keep the traffic moving,” as 
they say. 


* * * 


A friend recently travelled to East Ber- 
lin. Crossing the border at Checkpoint 
Charlie, he found the contents of his 
briefcase minutely scrutinised by an 
East German border guard, who seized 
upon his copy of the supplement to one 
of our Sunday newspapers containing 
numerous pictures of cars on display 
at the Earls Court Motor Show. To say 
he confiscated this item would not be 
quite accurate; he simply threw it into 
a dustbin. 

Now when I read the unending drool 
about this or that aspect of our high 
consumption societies in our Sunday 
supplements, 1 frequently have a pre 
cisely similar impulse; but I wish I 


assumes an unwillingness or inability to 
consider both the favourable and un- 
favourable factors pertaining to an argu- 
ment. For example, Idris Cox ‘“ baldly” 
asserts that the failure to achieve Afri- 
can unity is due to the strategy of neo- 
colonialism (p. 106). But in this context 
he does not discuss the hostility of 
Nyerere and Nkrumah, based on their 
different concepts of African unity (lead- 
ers whom he considers more socialist 
than most). Nor does he consider the 
current trend in socialist countries to- 
wards an assertion of national indepen. 
dence. However, his argument is sup- 
ported by rhetoric: ‘The ageold im- 
perialist strategy is ‘divide and rule.’ 
Imperialism shudders at the prospect of 
a united Africa.” 

Fay Carter, 

52 Westminster Palace Gardens, 

London SWI. 


Getting to court 


Let no-one on bail and due to appear 
in court for peace activities ever make 
the mistake again of helping the state 
Dy, paying their own fare to the place of 
rial. 

The Brighton defendants might care to 
take note of my experience after the 
Ruislip action in 1964. Like them, I was 
on bail, I was due to appear in Ealing 
magistrates’ court on a particular day. 
I live in North London and saw no good 
reason why I should pay for a long bus 
ride I had no wish to take to West 
London. So I went to my local police 
station and surrendered myself (thus 
avoiding the dire penalties of jumping 
bail). I explained that I was broke and 
therefore could not pay the fare to 
Ealing. The police had no grounds for 
disbelieving me. After I told them I 
was prepared to walk to court, but that 
if I did I might be rather late as the 
trial was due to start in a couple of 
hours, the police rapidly arranged for an 
official car to drive me to Ealing. We 
were just in time - the car having broken 
the speed limit all the way along the 
North Circular. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, London N16. 


could feel that the border guard and I 
acted from similar motives. I suspect, 
however, we are at opposite poles; I am 
sick of the essential squalor of the mind 
it all conveys, whilst he, I suppose, is 
merely envious. Increasingly, I wonder 
if the leaders of the Communist countries 
really want anything different for their 
people than what prevails in the affluent 
West, then what in hell’s bells is it? 
Viewed from this angle the recent “ cul- 
tural revolution” in China has a certain 
madly xenophobic rationale, rather like 
biblical fundamentalists who insist on 
carrying shovels around with them in ac- 
cordance with the injunction of Old 
Testament writ, despite the fact that 
modern water closets have pretty effec- 
tively superceded them. The Chinese 
would seem to be saying they will have 
none of capitalism, not even its affluence, 
which is simply a sign of bourgeois de- 
cadence and something quite alien to 
Marxist principles. Perhaps it is, but I 
do wish they would come to the same 
conclusion about ‘thermonuclear wea- 
pons. 

* * s 
Incidentally, my friend reports that the 
difference between East and West Ber- 
lin is one of an entire generation of 
development. In the West one sees the 
results of twenty years of reconstruction, 
a sight common to many European cities 
devastated during the war, including 
Hamburg, Coventry and Rotterdam. In 
the East it is as though time had stood 
still; huge mounds of rubble beginning 
to acquire a coat of grass and weeds, 
and a general impression of poverty, 
shortages, drabness and an absence of 
light. This is doubtless a more eloquent 
testimony to the fundamental fallacious- 
ness of soviet-style communism than 
the Berlin wall itself. 

Since, however, capitalism has demon- 
strated so clearly that it can produce 
the goods, what then is the prevailing 
socialist objection to it? I personally feel 
capitalism is busy destroying civilisation 
and its easy affluence is part of the price 
of securing our acquiescence. But does 
Michael Foot or Frank Allaun or any 
other of the luminaries on the Labour 
left believe this? And if not, what are 


they after? 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Keith Pople 


Little men 
gone wild 


They Thought They Were Free: The 

Germans, 1939-1945, by Milton Mayer 
(Phoenix Books, University Of Chicago 
Press, 17s). 


“The German language, like every 
other, has some glorious epithets, 
untranslatable, and wildgewordene 
Spiessburger is one of them. It 
means, very roughly, ‘little men 
gone wild’.” 


Most academic sociologists don’t like “ in- 
volvement”; it leads, they say, to judg- 
ments which are “subjective” (as if 
any judgment could ever be anything 
else). But their fear is not one for their 
intellectual integrity; their anxiety goes 
deeper than this. It is that they are 
afraid of the truth. One cannot discover 
the truth about other people without 
finding out the truth about oneself. 


The sociologist’s reluctance to probe 
deep is natural and understandable, but 
it frequently makes nonsense of his claim 
to know anything worthwhile about 
human behaviour. More often than not 
his studies culminate in statements about 
persons in general; his pronouncements 
are couched in terms which convey no 
information about people as individuals. 
Thus, paradoxically, the sociologist, in 
his attempt to be “ objective,” is cut off 
from the land of the living. Here is the 
comment of an anthropologist, Lisa 
Peattie, outlining the history of the 
sociologist’s plight, taken from an article 
called “Anthropology and the Search 
For Values”: é 
“The sociologist working primarily 
in his own society, or in societies 
very close to his own, had to learn 
the techniques of achieving a greater 
degree of detachment; he tried to get 
away from values; he tried to make 
‘people’ into ‘subjects.’ But the an- 
thropologist, working in societies very 
different from his own, among people 
at first quite opaque to him, has tried 
to penetrate beneath the dark skin, 
the bone nosepiece, the feather cloak, 
to the human being underneath; he 
has tried to make ‘savages’ into 
‘ people.’ 
“This has been one reason why socio- 
logists have tended to use much 
neater techniques of data-collection 
than anthropologists . . . Sociologists 
are more comfortable with statistics 
than are anthropologists. Sociological 
fieldwork is more likely to involve 
questionnaires or highly structured in- 
terviews. The anthropologist typically 
spends a lot of his time just wander- 
ing around talking to people or sitting 
in the corner of some smoky hut with 
his ears open, or feasting on stewed 
dog with the rest; that style of work 
which the anthropologist calls ‘ parti- 
cipant observation.’ It ‘is the anthro- 
pologists rather than the sociologists 
who have made a point of living among 
the people they study.” 
Tt is for these reasons that one ‘can put 
Milton Mayer in the class ‘“ journalist- 
anthropologist.” His “sociology " of Naz- 
ism is involved and subjective. And it 
takes us a significant step nearer the 


truth. 

People as individuals are worthy, often 
they are likeable; but in some circum- 
stances they are capable of acting in a 
way which simply shocks the imagina- 
tion, and their behaviour cannot be com- 
prehended in everyday terms. Persons to- 
gether constitute people, and, as Mayer 


“The enigma remains: when con- 
fronted with the choice, on what 
does it depend whether we become 
man, or the Nazi, anti-man?” In 
this photo, Austrian civilians are 
seen welcoming German occupation 
police in 1938. 


reminds us, quoting Alexander Hamil- 
ton, “ Your People, Sir, is a great Beast.” 
They Thought They Were Free is an 
enquiry into the nature of the beast. 
It is an attempt to get down beneath the 
surface of things to where the truth lies 
deep. What was it that turned the 
Germans into Nazis? What was it that 
made thousands of German men (and 
women) act like savages, and millions 
more of them act like automata? 
“As an American I was repelled by the 
rise of National Socialism in Germany. 
As an American of German descent, I 
was ashamed. As a Jew, I was stricken. 
As a newspaperman, I was fascinated.” 
This is what started Mayer on his quest. 
In 1946 the US War Department an- 
nounced to captured German soldiers, 
“You yourself are not to blame. Deluded 
you blindly followed the call of false 
doctrine,” a statement which, had it 
been taken seriously, would just about 
absolve every German of guilt and re- 
sponsibility except the Fuhrer himself. 
Clearly, this sort of thing never satisfied 
Mayer. ‘ 
His fascination with the German enigma 
persisted. In the early 1950s Mayer came 
to Europe to try and find the answer 
for himself. He went back to a Germany 
he’d actually visited before the war. He 
went to live in the town “ Kronenberg,” 
typical of a hundred in West Germany. 
There he made it his job to get to know 
a number of its inhabitants. He got to 
know them well, so that they felt they 
were able to speak openly about their 
experiences in the Nazi era. In turn, 
Mayer tried to be frank with them; but, 
as he records, he did conceal from them 
the fact that he was a Jew. Had he 
not done so, the flow of most of his 
material would have been dried up at its 
source. 
He tried to learn all about the lives of 
ten men, each one of different character 
and temperament. Ten “ ordinary" Ger- 
mans who became ten “ average” Nazis. 
They were Karl-Heinz Schenke, Sturm. 
filhrer and janitor (formerly tailor), age 
54; Gustav Schwenke, soldier (formerly 
unemployed tailor’s apprentice), age 26; 
Carl Klingelhéfer, cabinetmaker (and 
adjutant to the Chief of the Kronenberg 
Volunteer Fire Department), age 36; 
Heinrich Damm, Party headquarters 
office manager (formerly unemployed 
salesman), age 28; Horstmar Rupprecht, 
high-school student, age 14: Heinrich 
Wedekind, baker, age 51; Hans Simon, 
bill-collecter, age 42; Johann Kessler, 
Labour Front inspector (formerly un- 
employed bank clerk), age 46; Heinrich 
Hildebrandt, high-school teacher, age 34; 
Willy. Hofmeister, policeman, age 57. 
In the course of the article I quoted 
earlier, Lisa Peattie relates what once 
happened to her when she went, in the 
company of a group of planners, to 
study a community in the interior of 
Venezuela. When they arrived the plan- 
ners took up residence in Caracas, the 
capital, and regarded as charming and 
romantic exoticism the fact that Lisa 
Peattie chose to go and live among the 
ople, in a working-class neighbour- 
Pood next to the Orinoco. There, she 
records: ; 
“T wrote memoranda for the planners, 
and the planners were proud of hay- 
ing ‘an anthropologist wii.. ‘itves right 
on the site with the peopie.’ And there 
I found myself at last helping my 
neighbourhood organise opposition to 
the ‘building, by the development 
agency, of a sewer which weutd empty 
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on their-our beach. I had moved from 


reporter on to 
(Emphasis added.) 
This is precisely what happened to 
Mayer when he went to Germany. His 
narrative opens with the words, “ This 
book is dedicated to my ten Nazi 
friends,” and, for one who is a Jew, 
that is saying something. 
Mayer did not become a Nazi - far 
from it - but in the course of his re- 
searches he got more than he bargained 
for. He found himself up against a 
much bigger problem than he’d ever 
imagined. He returned to America, a 
changed man: 
“TI came back home, a little afraid 
for my country, afraid of what it might 
want, and get, and like, under the 
pressure of combined reality and illu- 
sion. I felt, and feel, that it was not 
German Man that I had met, but Man. 
He happened to be in Germany under 
certain conditions. He might be here, 
under certain conditions. He might, 
under certain conditions, be I.” 


Mayer is a first-class reporter; he writes 
in a fine clear style. The story he got 
from his ten “ Nazi friends ” makes com- 
pelling reading. All the way through 
it is a human story; it portrays the other 
side of the coin, the side we never see 
very much. Certainly, it was the psycho- 
paths who came to power in Germany 
(and, let us not forget, it was we in 
this country and in many others who 
were only too pleased to assist them in 
the early days, by doing nothing); but 
Mayer reminds us of what it was like 
to be one of those seventy million Ger- 
mans who woke up one morning and 
found themselves in the grip of the 
Fanatiker. 


Some responded with enthusiasm; others 
did not, and they faced spiritual or 
physical death if they dared to rebel. 
We who have never had to take the 
“Yes” or “No” decision in our lives 
can have little idea of the agony and 
remorse that thousands of Germans 
must have gone through. It does not 
excuse in the slightest the foul deeds 
that many of them must have aided and 
abetted, once Nazism got under way; but 
it does help to explain how such things 
can happen. Evil, that “pressure of 
combined reality and illusion,” will con- 
tinue to destroy us so long as we are 
unable to recognise it. 

From an anthropological point of view, 
the way man has long suffered from his 
own evil constitutes an amazing social 
phenomenon. He has never adequately 
learned to identify that which threatens 
his existence most. And on those occa- 
sions where, by bitter experience, he has 
succeeded in catching a glimpse of it, 
he has found it exceedingly difficult to 
pass this information on to following 
generations. (We, who have just man- 
aged to scrape into the atomic era by 
the skin of our teeth, how much do we 
teach our children about the evils of 
Nazism?) 

Mayer’s book is a significant contribu- 
tion to the problem of human under- 
standing, a problem that is far more 
urgent today than that of making jour- 
neys to the moon. Unless we solve the 
problem of man’s anti-social behaviour, 
there wili be few yaa left to make 
the trip. But uf Mayer does not come up 
with an, simnple answers or easy solu- 
dons to the bizarre behaviour we see 
in Nazisir., we should not be too sur- 
prised. tiere we face the greatest mys- 


spokesman for.” 


tery of all: man himself. If there is 
one thing more bewildering than this 
vile behaviour, it is how, time and time 
again, in the most appalling of circum- 
stances, he will transcend it. Man, it 
pages is that which flowers on the dung 
eap. 


Milton Mayer was able to discern dim 
outlines of the truth because he dared 
to be subjective. But what truth was it, 
then, that was learned by those who were 
subject to Nazism to the point of torture 
and death, those who were put in the 
concentration camps? Can there be more 
poignant words than these, spoken by 
one prisoner in an extermination camp 
to another, shortly before he died: 
“Janci, lad, what do you think deter- 
mines the destiny of a man? What 
does it depend on, whether one is 
dragged down by suffering, or raised 
to a higher level by it? Biochemists 
attribute it all to hormones, psycho- 
logists to early unresolved conflicts, 
sociologists put everything down to 
poverty and_ unsatisfactory working 
conditions. Have a look round. How 
many of these people do you know 
back home? And how many of them 
who used to be bad have become human 
beings here? The concentration camps 
have created a civilisation within a 
civilisation. And in this new civilisa- 
tion the truths whose validity we be- 
lieved in for centuries have been 
turned upside down. You, Janci, if 
you compare these two ‘ civilisations,’ 
don’t you feel yourself compelled to 
conclude that the people who, under 
these abnormal circumstances, manage 
to prove themselves human are not 
necessarily those who can do so out- 
side the prison bars? And if you can 
see an answer to this problem, tell 
me: on what does it depend whether 
aman remains a man?”* 


The enigma remains: when confronted 
with the choice, on what does it depend 
whether we become man, or the Nazi, 
anti-man? Let Sartre have the last word. 
In his introduction to Henri Alleg’s The 
Question, Sartre wrote: 
“During the war ... we looked at 
the German soldiers who walked about 
with an inoffensive air, and said to 
ourselves from time to time: ‘These 
are men who, in spite of everything, 
resemble us. How can they do what 
they are doing?’ And we were proud 
because we did not understand.” 
But then, in 1958 in Algeria, he pointed 
out, there was “regular and systematic 
torture.” And the old Nazi torture centre 
in Paris, on the rue Lauriston, where 
Frenchmen had been made to cry out in 
pain by the Nazis during the war, fifteen 
years later was the place where Al- 
gerians were made to cry out in pain by 
Frenchmen. Sartre commented: 
“Plunged into stupor, the French 
have uncovered a terrible fact. If 
nothing protects a nation against it- 
self, neither its past, its integrity, nor 
its laws - if fifteen years are enough 
to change victims into executioners - 
it means that the occasion alone will 
decide. According to the circumstances, 
anyone, anytime, will become either 
the victim or the executioner.” 
Keith Pople teaches mathematics in a 
Leicester grammar school. He is editing 
an anthology of the works of Kierke- 
gaard. 


*Eugene Heimler, ‘' Children Of Auschwitz,"’ in 
Prison: A Sympoalum, edited by George Mikes 
(Routledge egan Paul, 1963). ” 
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US elections 


We have no particular reason to feel 
superior . or happy - about the American 
election results. If you think that Ameri- 
ca’s policies in Vietnam and elsewhere 
are wrong, and that President Johnson 
bears a lot of the responsibility for them, 
it is pleasant enough to see a swing 
against him; but the pleasure is momen- 


tary. 

For, like us, the Americans have man- 
aged to have an election in which a 
subject of vital importance - the war - 
has gone virtually undiscussed. Or so 
all the commentators tell us; we’re pre- 
pared to believe that ordinary people, 
out of the publicity glare of the election 
campaign, are worried about Vietnam. 
Nevertheless, the politicians have done 
their best to make sure that Vietnam 
was not an issue. 

So instead, we have the victory of a num- 
ber of right Republicans on a fairly 
openly racialist platform. This also is no 
great cause for pleasure, though it might 
give rise to murmurs of “what do you 
expect?” White dominance has created 
the summer riots and the call for “ black 
power”: what is more natural than a 
retreat to white racism in reaction to 
this threat? These are not good times 
for liberals. 


And so, also, the President, who has 
already abandoned a good part of the 
“ Great Society ” because of the war, can 
now shed a bit more of the load with 
a secure alibi. He can explain that the 
new Republican strength in Congress is 
blocking his measures. In a two-party 
system, the opposition is very useful. 
The American party system, incidentally, 
contains some curious features: a con- 
servative and liberal wing in each party, 
for instance, so overlapping that to an 
outsider it is quite difficult to see 
genuine differences between them. In 
Britain we still have a little way to go to 
catch up on the perfection of this sys- 
tem; but we’re doing our best. 

Then there is the curious fact that the 
best place for the President during the 
election campaign was out of the coun- 
ry. 

Meanwhile, the President is found to be 
suffering from a variety of ailments, and 
many thousands of troops are committed 
to big but, under-reported battles in 
Vietnam. No-one knows the death rate 
for Vietnamese, but so far 6,210 Ameri- 
cans have died in this war. No wonder 
America is worried. Perhaps at the next 
election, in 1968, the worry will show 
up more clearly. 


John Keohane 


Restrictive practices 
by Labour whips 


The recent decision to outlaw unofficial 
groups within the Parliamentary Labour 
Party was hardly surprising; indeed it 
was almost inevitable. The cabinet has 
already, during the past two years, 
moved away from the body of its own 
supporters, while insisting that they re- 
main loyal. 
By downgrading the authority of annual 
conference as the supreme policy-making 
body of the Labour party it has separ- 
ated the parliamentary party from the 
non-parliamentary members. By its im- 
position of the Prices and Incomes Bill, 
part IV and all, it has succeeded in im- 
posing an almost self-destructive disci- 
pline on the trade unions; and the 
Selective Employment Tax is a crippling 
blow to the Co-operative movement. By 
the intervention of the National Execu- 
tive Committee into the selection of 
Deen candidates (e.g. North- 
est Croydon; John Palmer), it has 
shown that it regards the constituency 
parties, old enemies of the party hier- 
archy, as no more than electoral 
machines. 
These actions were taken with the con- 
sent, or at worst, sullen acceptance, of 
those sections of the Labour movement 
to which they applied. 
It now seems logical that the narliament- 
ary party should purge itself. By demand- 
ing that all unofficial groups within the 
Parliamentary Labour Party should seek 
official recognition or disband, the 
Labour party leadership has raised, an 
interesting constitutional point which 
most commentators seem to have missed 
or ignored. To whom should a member 
of parliament be ultimately responsible? 
To the electors of his constituency whom 
he officially represents in parliament? To 
the constituency activists of his party 
who selected him, and paid for and 
fought his campaign? To his parliament- 
ary party, or to the House of Commons? 
All of these groups can rightly claim 
some influence on his actions and some 
voice in his decisions, but who can claim 
priority to his loyalties? 
Only the Parliamentary Labour Party 
have their bargain signed and sealed. 
Any Labour candidate, before he is 
finally endorsed by the national execu- 
tive, has to sign a document which, 
among other things, binds him to accept 
majority decisions of the parliamentary 
group. As the composition of this group 
includes the Whips and members in 
the House of Lords, it follows that he is 
really signing a document which binds 
him to all leadership decisions without 
knowing in many instances what these 
decisions will be. 
If the Standing Orders of the parliament- 
ary party were ever challenged in law, 
it is extremely unlikely that any court 


would uphold it as a legal document. 
The mind boggles at the thought of the 
constituency party insisting that its can- 
didate sign a similar pledge with them 
before they endorse him, and the idea of 
a non-party elector refusing to cast his 
vote until he too possessed such an agree- 
ment would unnerve any politician. But, 
of course, such conjectures are idle; only 
the parliamentary party thas the bribe 
of political patronage to enforce such a 
“ contract.” 

“Politics is about power,” bumbles the 
politician. So it is, but what has power 
to do with democracy? One day perhaps 
the electors will demand a Consumers 
Protection Society and set up a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Standing Orders 
of the parliamentary Labour Party. It 
looks to me like a clear-cut case of 
restrictive practices. 

John Keohane is a member of the Labour 
Party. 


Not common 


enough 


When we wrote last week (editorial: 
“Nazis again”) that we should press our 
politicians to take Europe seriously, 
Chairman Wilson’s announcement that he 
wants to join the Common Market was 
not exactly what we had in mind. 

The last time this Common Market idea 
came up, it aroused a certain amount of 
opposition. The fact that the Daily Ex- 
press was in the lead in this campaign 
probably did it no good, and it has to 
be admitted that many British people 
were against it for the same odd reasons 
which prompt their opposition to nasty 
European concepts like the litre. But 
although some people were irreverent 
enough to nominate the Market as “ bore 
of the year,” we found ourselves writing 
editorials and even producing a pam- 
phlet about it. 

Roughly speaking, our approach was that 
Europe includes Eastern Europe, that 
the Common Market had within it the 
seeds of a capitalist federation of West- 
ern Europe which would make a peace- 
ful settlement of the cold war and the 
German problem more difficult, and that 
if Britain joined, it would be even more 
difficult to change certain of her domes- 
tic and foreign policies in the directions 
we wanted. Nothing has changed, as far 
as we can see, to make this view any 
less correct. 

As economic integration in the Common 
Market increases, so will the trend to- 
wards political and military integration. 
There are powerful forces pressing for 
a West European nuclear armament. The 
prevailing thought about security is in 
military terms, and there is very little 
pressure for a serious approach to arms 
control, disarmament or economic and 
political links across the East-West line. 


Britain is clearly being pushed into the 
Common Market because it has a popu- 
lation of 300 million relatively wealthy 
consumers. But Mr Wilson, speaking 
grandly to an assembly of banqueting 
businessmen about the great adventure 
this represents, has said nothing about 
the political or military consequences of 
going in, precious little about the terms 
on which he wants to go in, and nothing 
about the effects on our own society. 
How, for instance, is dreary shiftless 
Britain going to react to the adventure 
of mobility of labour, when we are doing 
our best to keep out people from the 
Commonwealth, who are, in a manner of 
speaking, British citizens? 

In fact, some of the influences that blow 
in through the Channel tunnel might be 
a good thing for us; we need reminding 
that the world contains other people be- 
sides ourselves, LBJ, and the kind- 


hearted folk who’ve lent us their coun- 
tries to use as RAF bases. But since 
we’re going into the market because, in 
all probability, we can’t afford to stay 
out any longer, it’s a fairly certain bet 
that the British government is not going 
to do anything bold in the direction of 
trying to change the Market’s basic 
character or structure. 

So if a West European super-state is on 
the way, those of us who have a different 
view of Europe should be ready for it; 
the need is for an international cam- 
paign against the alliances and for a 
nuclear-free Europe, a campaign which 
will include West Europeans, East Euro- 
peans_as far as possible - and people 
from Britain. The existing international 
peace organisations - the War Resisters’ 
International and the Internationa] Con 
federation for Disarmament and Peace - 
have recognised this need; now we have 
to do something about it. 


MAN AS ARTIST 


from page 1 


persecuted, misunderstood, shot, de- 
ported or imprisoned, because he is 
‘‘ dangerous.” The struggle is an unequal 
one. 

It is also one of grandeur, one which 
finally enabled Camus, in The Plague, 
to say point-blank: ‘There are in men 
more things to admire than to despise.” 
Twenty years later, such a statement 
sounds in the jaded ears of the contem- 
porary artist like the most amazing and 
unjustifiable optimism; indeed, it is a 
measure of the increased desperation of 
our situation that today such unqualified 
optimism about men no longer seems 
possible. A bleak prospect. Pessimism 
about man, when it is installed as offi- 
cial ideology, leads eventually to politic- 
ally instituted nihilism, and from there 
it is but a short step to universal murder 
masquerading as philanthropy and slave 
camps under the banner of freedom. 
We are all familiar with the empires 
founded on hatred, but I know of no 
great work of art fashioned from hate 
alone. Which is why, in the last resort, 
man dispossessed of art is as inhuman 
as art without man. 

WR ee _ 
Accommodation wanted 

AMERICAN COUPLE expecting baby in 
February urgently require flat in Lon- 
don, North or Northwest before Christ- 
mas, L. K. Clarke, at Housmans Book- 
Bron. 5 Caledonian Road, between 9 and 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Reactions to the Vietnam Peace Caravan 
in universities, military bases and pubs 
throughout East Anglia have been, in 
their various ways, encouraging, and in 
some cases very enthusiastic. 

Unfortunately, however, the tour has 
been inhibited by the breakdown of the 
actual caravan, a Volkswagen which is 
in a garage undergoing repairs at a 
possible cost of £50. Loan of a similar 
vehicle would be greatly valued, as of 
course would cash. This enterprise 
strikes me as one of the most construc- 
tive things happening in this country in 
connection with the Vietnam war, and 
it would be a pity if its activities had 
to be curtailed due to misfortune. Cash/ 
offers please to Andrew Papworth, 184 
Haverstock Hill, London NW3. 


Sir Cyril Black’s private prosecution of 
Last Exit To Brooklyn by Hubert Selby 
(Calder & Boyars, 30s) has been ad- 
journed until December 8, thereby pro- 
viding a breathing space for reflection 
about this extraordinary episode. My 
own reaction in cases like this is always 
one of utter amazement at a social set- 
up which demands that publishers go 
through the wearisome business of ac- 
tually having, to justify art-works, when 
of course the natural animal reaction is 
to say, “ Dammit, get off my back!” 

The main burden of the prosecution’s 
brief against Calder seems to be that 
hoary old accusation, that he is publish- 
ing “filth” masquerading as art for 


pure monetary gain. But Calder has al- 
ready pointed out that his firm have 
made a little over £1,000 from the book, 
not at all a large profit by modern 
publishing standards. 


The hypocrisy of it all is that while the 
weekend papers were Carrying details of 
the court case, the Sunday Times colour 
supplement was featuring a profile of 
Harold Robbins, a “writer” who has 
profited, if my arithmetic is correct, to 
the tune of more than £877,000 from The 
Carpetbaggers and The Adventurers 
alone! Mr Robbins’ books are a clever 
mixture; they read something like the 
memoirs of a mental torturer, alternating 
mundane gentleness with gratuitous 
sexual violence. Psychologically, this is 
a good thing; Torquemada was a master 
of the art. Mr Robbins’ comment on his 
own success story? ‘Nobody loves a 
failure.” 

How right he is. If the Pitmans and 
the Maxwells have 'their way, Selby is 
destined to be the biggest failure since 
James Joyce. The fact is that the wit- 
nesses called by Black to speak out 
against Last Exit To Brooklyn are the 
misguided products of a dishonest 
culture. That their delusion stems from 
their no doubt genuinely sincere feel- 
ings in no way reduces or condones it. 
On the contrary, it leads straight to 
slave factories and camps of exile. This 
truth was rammed home, intentionally or 
otherwise, by the same issue of the 
Sunday Times, which juxtaposed on its 
front page a jaunty account of the 


Selby/Calder case with a story about 
Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuri Daniel, the 
two Russian writers who are now doing 
hard labour for writing what they felt 
they had to write. 


I’ve been looking over a new book from 
the Pall Mall Press this week. It’s cailed 
Strategic Terminology (45s), by Urs 
Schwarz and-Laszlo Hadik, and consists 
of a trilingual (English, German, 
French) glossary of phrases, words and 
concepts used in the science of nuclear 
warfare. It’s all completely serious. 
Sample: 
“Doomsday Machine: Imaginary tech 
nical device which would automatic- 
ally unleash total thermonuclear des- 
truction of an enemy as well as of the 
owner of the machine when certain 
pre-set conditions were fulfilled.” 
The book relies heavily on supplement- 
ary quotes from that complete madman’s 
book of the dead, Herman Kahn's On 
Thermonuclear War. All in all, it’s a 
striking example of the way in which 
words can be shoved into an emotional 
vacuum and utilised to insulate the 
mental/visceral processes from reality. 
For example, Schwarz and Hadik define 
“ Overkill” thus: 
“Nuclear capability exceeding that 
necessary to destroy the enemy or 
the targets aimed at.” 
My wife, however, informs me _ that 
“ Overkill” is pouring petrol on a baby 
who’s already burning quite nicely, 
thank you. 


PAS RO 


Alec Bagley 


MAN, THE 


CE ou Sa oo es 


AMATEUR 


CARNIVORE 


On Aggression, by Konrad Lorenz 


(Methuen, 30s). 


Konrad Lorenz devotes this book to an 
attempt at bridging the gap between the 
science of biology and a better under- 
standing of why men are so ready to 
kill one another. His method is based 
explicitly on Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion; through a comparative study of 
different species he hopes to explain how 
aggressive behaviour patterns have 
evolved, and to discover the natural laws 
which such changes follow. Consequently, 
Lorenz rejects Freud’s attribution of 
aggressive behaviour to the effects of a 
self-destructive instinct (which Freud 
called ‘ Thanatos ” or the death wish) on 
the grounds that biological instincts are 
self-preservative. Aggression is no excep- 
tion to this rule, claims Lorenz, and in all 
species, including homo sapiens, the 
character of aggressive behaviour has 
been shaped by “ the two great construc- 
tors of evolution,” natura] selection and 
mutation. — 

Lorenz asks the question: “ What sur- 
vival value for the species has fighting 
between members of the same species?” 
Darwin’s own answer was the winning of 
territory and of mates; later studies have 
added the establishment of pecking or- 
ders or rank, and, more importantly, 
regular spacing out of a species over the 
territory in which it can live. Terri- 
torially organised animals, therefore, are 
distinctly more aggressive than animals 
organised in herds or flocks. Lorenz con. 
trasts these two sorts of social organisa- 
tion. He shows that territorially organ- 
ised, aggressive animals are able to live 
in peace with their mates, their families 
and often their neighbours too. They 
are capable of doing this because they 


can recognise each other as individuals. 
Such recognition provides the basis for 
the development of “personal friend- 
ships ”’ between animals. 

On the other hand, animals organised 
into flocks depend for their survival on 
swarming together in identically behav- 
ing groups. By prompting animals to 
oblige their neighbours to keep their 
distance, aggressive behaviour would 
prevent effective swarming and so hinder 
survival. Family organisation and indi- 
vidual recognition also detract from the 
efficiency of swarming, and Lorenz re- 
ports that in most flocking species, 
“their form of society is of necessity 
completely anonymous; every individual 
is just as content with any one fellow 
member of the species as with any 
other, and the bonds of personal friend- 
ship simply do not occur.” 

Lorenz shows that both aggression and 
behaviour consistent with ‘bonds of 
friendship ” are strongest in territorially 
organised species. However, he goes 
further than this, claiming that these 
two apparently opposite behaviour pat- 
terns not only coexist in the same 
species, but that bonds of friendship 
have actually developed in part from the 
same biological source as aggression: 
the aggressive instinct. How can this be? 


The basis of Lorenz’s claim lies in the 
way many territorially organised animals 
find a mate. Matings are frequently pre- 
ceded by “appeasing ceremonies,” a 
series of movements so ritualised that 
they vary very little, if at all, from 
individual to individual. Such ceremonies 
are essential to successful matings. 
Lorenz believes that they owe their 
origin to a redirection of the aggressive 
instinct. For example, if the male cichlid, 


/ 
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“When homo sapiens invented tools and weapons the long biological 
evolutionary processes were bypassed; overnight he had become as 
lethal as any ° professional’ carnivore. The essential value of Lorenz’s 
work lies in the way he shows how so much human behaviour is 
paralleled in that of other animals.” 


a highly aggressive tish, were to direct 
attacks against every prospective partner 
which approached his territory, there 
would ve Uttle chance of a Maung taking 
piace; on tne other hand, if the tish’s 
aggressive instinct were to be reduced 
during mating then his neighbours would 
drive him out of bus territory. What 
nappens? The fish “actualy launches 
a turlous attack which... is not directed 
at his mate but, passing by her narrowly, 
finds its goal in another member of his 
species. Under natural conditions this is 
reguiariy the territorial neighbour.” 
Lorenz has made a special study of 
several versions or such biologically use- 
ful ceremonies. He finds that they are 
aiways Characterised by a succession of 
movements which were originally im- 
peiied by conitticting instincts, among 
which aggression featured prominently. 
{fn some species (the mauard duck, for 
exampie) the original instincts still con- 
trol the animai’s behaviour, and conse- 
quently the ceremony can be very varied, 
depending on the relative strength of its 
ingredients of aggression, flight or sex- 
uality. In ocher species, nowever, redirec- 
tion of the original instincts has become 
so ritualised that the ceremony itself 
has acquired the rorce of an independent 
instinct. The triumph ceremony of the 
grey lag goose, which Lorenz has 
analysed in considerable detail, is one 
such ritual. It consists of a mock attack 
on an enemy, followed by a triumphant 
return of the symbolically victorious 
gander to his “admiring” goose. The 
triumph ceremony is repeated over and 
over again, thus discharging the gander’s 
aggressive inslinct in behaviour whose 
function is to cement the bond of friend- 
ship between himself and his mate. 
What significance can such a theory of 
the common origin of love and war have 
for us? Lorenz speculates that the imme- 
diate ancestors of homo sapiens, although 
well endowed with social instincts which 
enabled communities to function proper- 
ly, had not the same need of the very 
strong inhibitions against members of 
their own species which heavily armed 
animals like the grey lag goose or the 
wolf had acquired in the course of evolu- 
tion. The limited use of hands and teeth 
as weapons made murder too difficult a 
feat to endanger the species. When homo 
sapiens invented tools and weapons, 
however, the long biological evolutionary 
processes were bypassed; overnight he 
had become as lethal as any “‘‘ profes- 
sional’ carnivore.” Fortunately, claims 
Lorenz, the same ability to ask questions 
which had led to the invention of 
weapons, led also to the gradual (but 
slower) growth of moral responsibility. 
Nowadays, the industrial revolution (for 
Lorenz, an evolutionary mistake) has 
brought weapons that may destroy us 
before our sense of responsibility has 
evolved sufficiently to avoid disaster. 
Then again, man is a social animal with 
not a little in common with the brown 
rat. Brown rats learn to recognise mem- 


bers of their own clan by their smell; 
if they encounter a rat with an unknown 
smell they promptly tear the stranger 
to pieces. Colonies of rats wage ferocious 
wars on each other. On the North Sea 
island of Norderoog, which is _ over- 
populated with rats, permanent war has 
gradually reduced the number of rat 
clans to three enormous groups. For the 
rats of Norderoog, 1984 has arrived. 
To us, the rat’s warlike behaviour may 
seem only to caricature international 
relations; but nonetheless, some of the 
same biological processes which are 
at work in rat society may follow in 
our own. The short term biological 
premium on the mating of the most 
aggressive partners is the most obvious 
example. To survive, argues Lorenz, 
homo sapiens must develop stronger in- 
hibitory mechanisms against the tenden- 
cies which drag him into rat-like war. 
Lorenz goes on to discuss ways in which 
men’s aggressive instincts may be chan- 
nelled into activities which will make 
extinction less likely. Unfortunately, this 
is the most disappointing part of the 
book. Peace News readers will be glad 
to find that Lorenz makes much of 
aggressive enthusiasm in the cause of 
peace, but I, for one, was disappointed 
when this promising beginning fizzled 
out into hope for a species-preserving 
function for international sport and a 
subversive sense of humour. It set me 
wondering whether, if Lorenz had written 
his book later (the German edition ap- 
peared in 1963), he would have detected 
an embryo appeasement ceremony in the 
peregrinations of the Russian and Ameri- 
can fleets during the Cuba crisis. 

The fact is, we need to know a lot 
more about the way aggression can be 
safely expressed in substitute activities 
before students of behaviour can con- 
fidently advocate cathartic solutions. 
Further difficulties are raised by Lorenz's 
deliberate and, where other species are 
concerned, sensible definition of aggres- 
sion as fighting between members of the 
same species; clearly the relationship 
between predator and prey is usually 
governed by hunger or fear. Modern war, 
however, is so institutionalised that it 
is quite capable of being launched with- 
out the aggressive instinct being prin- 
cipally involved. Although Lorenz real- 
ises this, I’m not sure how far he appre- 
ciates the limitations this imposes on any 
explanation of the causes of war based 
entirely on an exposé of the origins of 
the aggressive instinct. 

For me, the essential value of Lorenz's 
work lies in the way he shows how so 
much human behaviour is paralleled in 
that of other animals. In particular, not 
only does he expose the essential wrong- 
ness of the belief that only man is 
capable of what we call “responsible” 
behaviour; he also suggests that man, in 
fact, is particularly lacking in this essen- 
tial requisite of survival. 

Alec Bagley is doing psychological re- 
search at the University of Aberdeen. 


John Idris Jones 
POEM 


Dylan Thomas 


Who washed his feet in Cardigan Bay 


Stayed away from politics 


Charted the narrow course of Welshness into the sunset 


And died early of fear 
In the United States. 


Bob Dylan 
Who took your name 


Whose feet were dusty out of Minnesota 
Who took up electricity and hammered out the nails of death 


So that all could hear 


With drugs and noise he is going down too. 


And over the plains the air is laced with murder from the East. 


America you have blood on your hands. 


Don’t touch me. 


This poem is reprinted from “Way Back To Ruthin,” by John Idris Jones, 
published by The Borthwen Press, price 10s 6d. The Borthwen Press is acting as 
the British distributory agent for “Poems Of The Vietnam Read-In Campaign,” 
mentioned in Peace News, September 16, and copies of this excellent anthology 
are obtainable, price 10s 6d, from The Borthwen Press, Ruthin, Denbighshire, 


Wales. 
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Richard Gilbert 


What Lenny would have wanted | 


How To Talk Dirty And Influence People 
by Lenny Bruce (Peter Owen, 32s 6d). 
“Did you see Mr Crotch touch his 
Bruce?” The tongue-tied attorney who 
put this question to a witness at Lenny 
Bruce’s New York obscenity trial 
summed up the attitudes of many Ameri- 
cans towards Bruce. To them he was 
Mr Crotch, Mr Sick, Mr Dirt. Opposed 
to them were those who insisted that 
Bruce was a necessary scourge, a maver- 
ick opponent of hypocrisy, somehow 
combining the virtues of Martin Luther 
and Jonathan Swift. When Bruce died 
this summer ‘the old arguments were 
resurrected. The one adjective which 
the obituary writers tended to omit 
when they struggled to describe Bruce 
was “funny.” Most critics were unable 
to resist the temptation to write about 
the comedian as a symbol and not as 
a man and a performer. Instead of talk- 
ing about his routines they described 
Bruce as a pustule on the feverish 
American body politic. 
Ironically, the best obituary written 
about Lenny Bruce appeared two years 
before he died. This was by Paul Krass- 
ner in The Realist. The obituary emphas- 
ised how Bruce had turned from a 
comedian into a lawyer as a result of 
the ludicrous prosecutions that prevented 
him from playing clubs. When Krassner 
remonstrated with Bruce about his ob- 
session with the law he replied: ‘ But 
I’m fighting for ten years of my life.” 
In the end he lost; we are left with a 
few inadequate records of his perform- 
ances, and now his autobiography. 
How To Talk Dirty is a goulash of 
personal history and free-form ramb- 


Chris Gilmore 


lings, observations and fantasies. It re- 
--oduces some of Bruce’s funniest rout- 
mes and gives a staccato account of 
his early days and career: the war years 
in the Navy, the first performances on 
the vaudeville circuit, his marriage to 
stripper Honey Harlow (“a composite 
of the Virgin Mary and a five hundred 
dollar a night whore”), his court cases. 
Bruce describes all this with the same 
unexpurgated honesty that he brought 
to his stage act. 

Strangely enough, some of Bruce’s re- 
flections already seem dated. He wouldn’t 
accept the paternity, but there’s no 
doubt that he helped to spawn what the 
Americans insist on calling the sexual re- 
volution. (I wonder when Lyndon will 
send in the Marines to crush that one). In 
New York recently I saw fifteen-year-old 
teeny boppers sporting badges that read 
Fornication Is Fun and Ronald Reagan 
Is A Lesbian. Then of course, there are 
the Fugs! who end their performance 
with a nostalgic lyric called Wet Dream 
Over You. It may be a cult, but why in 
1966 and not 1960? Even Bruce realised, 
I think, that the frontiers of tolerance 
had been pushed further and further for- 
ward in the comparatively short time he 
was active in the big clubs. 

Paradoxically, he probably regretted 
this. After all, the success and impact 
of much of his act depended on the 
existence of rigid boundaries and taboos. 
As Albert Goldman revealed in Censor- 
ship, Bruce disagreed with his lawyers 
about the need for censorship. The law- 
yers and the hip intellectuals who signed 
petitions on Bruce’s behalf were opposed 


“on principle to censorship. They claimed 


they found nothing offensive in Bruce’s 
performances. But Bruce accepted the 
need for some sort of censorship, as this 
would give him an opportunity to act 
as an exorcist. How else could he flay 
the secret dreads and fears that pro- 
vided the tensions in his performances? 
In this book Bruce says there is nothing 
sadder than an old hipster; but an 
exorcist without any evil spirits around 
is also rather melancholy. 
Much of the time, all that Bruce did 
was to transfer to the nightclub stage 
the sort of conversations that people 
have when they trust or love each other. 
The laughter and the insults he got 
came from the same source: recognition 
and identification. He could treat a club 
full of strangers as intimate friends 
from whom nothing was secret. This was 
one of the reasons for the unevenness 
of his performances. Sometimes the 
audience responded and sometimes they 
were frigid towards him. ; 
One of Bruce’s greatest virtues was his 
knack of seeing how people get indig- 
nant over all the wrong issues. His book 
is spiced with many fine examples: 
“Tf a titty is bloodied and maimed, 
it’s clean; but if ‘the titty is pretty, 
it’s dirty. And that’s why you never 
find any atrocity photos at obscenity 
trials, with distended stomachs and 
ripped-up breasts.” 
And again: 
“The 38 people who watched the 
killing of the Genovese girl in Brook- 
lyn, and who didn’t interfere or call 
the police, would have been quick to 
do both if it had been a couple making 
out.” 


Something rotten in the state of Texas 


MacBird, by Barbara Garson (Grassy 
ae Press, Berkeley & New York, 


Shortly after John Kennedy’s death, an 
American leaflet was quick to point out 
the amazing coincidences between his 
assassination and Lincoln’s. Both men 
were concerned with civil rights. Lincoln 
was elected in 1860, Kennedy in 1960. 
Both were killed on a Friday in the 
presence of their wives and were shot 
in the head from behind. Their succes- 
sors, both named Johnson, were southern 
Democrats and both in the Senate. An- 
drew Johnson was born in 1808, Lyndon 
Johnson in 1908. Lincoln’s secretary, 
whose name was Kennedy, advised him 
not to go to the theatre. Kennedy’s 
secretary, whose name was Lincoln, ad- 
vised him not to go to Dallas. John 
Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s killer, was born 
in 1839, Lee Harvey Oswald in 1939, 


Since then, of course, these coincidences 
have lost their original simple lure, and 
other, more dangerous ‘ coincidences ” 
have occurred; seventeen potential, 
crucial, assassination witnesses have con- 
veniently met with “violent or bizarre 
deaths” in the last three years. The 
unmentionable has become spoken, even 
put into print; sacred reputations are 
no longer safe. Only a few weeks back, 
the respectable Nation quoted ‘one of 
the East Coast’s more urbane senators” 
as saying: ‘‘ Johnson is as power-mad as 
Macbeth.” 


Perhaps only in such an uneasy climate 
could Barbara Garson’s MacBird get 
published in America. It is a political 
parody based on Shakespeare’s barbaric 
tragedy of ruthless power-mania, with 
Lyndon Johnson cast in the central part. 
Eric Bentley, Professor of Dramatic 
Literature, Columbia University, ‘has 
written: “If I were a producer, I would 
produce MacBird at once in as many 
American cities as possible.” Should this 
happen, and let’s hope it does, I can 
imagine Johnson’s secretary (who may 
be called Kennedy, for all I know) ad- 
vising his President not to go to the 
theatre. 

In Act I, Scene I we meet the three 
witches in a hotel corridor during a 
Democratic convention. The Ist Witch 
is dressed as a student demonstrator, 
beatnik stereotype. The 2nd Witch is a 
Negro with the impeccable grooming and 
attire of a Muhammed Speaks salesman. 
The 3rd is an old leftist, wearing a 


worker’s cap and overalls. The three 
witches decide to meet again: 

When the hurly burly’s done, 

When the race is lost and won, 

Where cheering throngs can still be 

heard, 

There to meet with... MacBird! 
Constant agitation has been assigned as 
their historic task. In the next scene the 
witches confront MacBird. Although Ken 
O’Dunc (abbreviated to John or Jack 
for Kennedy) is now the reigning king, 
they promise that ‘‘ MacBird shall be the 
mightiest of all, / But Ken O’Dunc alone 
will have leave an heir.” Later in the 
play, they also make two prophecies in 
true Shakespearean style once MacBird 
has been installed as President: 


No man with beating heart or human 
blood 
Shall ever harm MacBird or touch his 
throne. 
and: 


MacBird shall never, never be undone 
Till burning wood doth come to Wash- 
ington. 
Up to the murder of Ken O’Dunc the 
plot follows in essentials the same line 
as its Shakepearean prototype. After 
John’s coronation, the MacBirds prepare 
to welcome him to their ranch, and will 
lay on a grand procession through the 
streets for him to greet the people of 
Texas. MacBird wishes to impress with 
his power and to expose how many 
faithful followers he has. Lady MacBird 
is quick to re-phrase their desire for 
Ken O’Dunc, “‘ EXPOSE him ‘to the fury 
of his foes,” she insists, “Just expose 
him. Nothing more.” (Here, as with 
other implicit accusations throughout, 
Miss Garson cooly stays just the safe 
side of libel.) 
In the next scene, to the background of 
the Hallelujah Chorus, the Earl of 
Warren places the crown on the head of 
Ken O’Dunce. Aside, MacBird watches and 
waits as the young king addresses the 
cheering crowd: 
Let every nation know, both weak and 
mighty 
That we'll pay any price, bear any 
burden, 
Meet any hardship, challenge any foe 
To strengthen, to secure and spread 
our system. 
By the end of Act I, Ken O’Dunc is dead. 
The country weeps, the princes Robert 
and Ted whisper that they are the 
rightful heirs and the public shouts that 
the world’s gone mad. In deliberate 


grand manner MacBird placates the 
crowd. “Be calm, my friends: I speak 
as head of state.” 
Once secure as King, MacBird persuades 
the Earl of Warren that he must go 
against the needs of his conscience. AL 
though the killer’s killer is also dead, 
the people’s doubts must be put at rest 
by a full investigation. Once again, com- 
plicity is suggested and not stated. Mac- 
Bird faces the press as Robert, with 
followers, is already plotting the next 
electoral battle. 
The climax of the play is a clever cross 
between Macbeth and Hamlet. It takes 
place at a banquet, a pre-victory party 
on the eve of Convention, with a cabaret 
performed by ‘the three witches. They 
mourn in song their late king and ridi- 
cule MacBird and his fledglings. Mac- 
Bird calls for another: act, something 
more live. As planned, Robert performs 
a phantom pantomime and the ghost of 
Ken O’Dunc is seen to stare and thus 
“catch the conscience of the king.” 
How the witches’ prophecies come true, 
and the final conclusion, I must here 
leave secret. All I will say is that the 
end, like the whole play, is not just a 
cheap political lampoon. It is brilliantly 
satirical, dramatic, and, for all its scur- 
rilous wit, basically very serious. The 
mock Shakespeare throughout is of a 
very high order, demonstrating an un- 
usually impressive ability to adapt the 
rhythms and accents of the Elizabethan 
age to the idioms of the 1960s. In the 
New York Times Magazine, September 
25, Robert Brustein wrote: 
“MacBird is a savagely angry work, 
venting the author’s fury, in the most 
abandoned possible manner, at the 
past six years of American politics.” 
MacBird is scheduled to open off-Broad- 
way this month; if it doesn’t get per- 
formed in Britain it will be our loss, 
and it should at least be widely read, 
either in public group collaborations or 
privately by individuals. MacBird, with 
illustrations by Lisa Lyons, can be ob- 
tained by sending $1 to: PO Box 2273, 
Grand Centra) Station, New York, NY 
10017. Or, if you want to wait three 
months, you can buy it next February 
when Penguin publish it as a paperback 
in Britain. Meanwhile, I leave you with 
the words of Lyndon Johnson, spoken on 
World Theatre Day, March 27, 1966: 
“To the artists of the stage, who give 
us all mankind in all its disguises and 
so give us ourselves as truly we are, 
I pay tribute.” 


““ Whaddaya mean, that’s aspirin on 
your dresser?” the fuzz asked me, 
‘““ What’s the needle for?” 

“TI can’t stand the taste of the 
stuff.” (Photo of Lenny Bruce by 
Peter Owen.) 


How Bruce would have enjoyed the in- 
formation that Charles Whitman, who 
killed 12 people from that campus tower 
in Austin, Texas, had with him among 
his arsenal of weapons, toothpaste, tooth- 
brush and an underarm deodorant. (“ It’s 
nice to know you're nice to know. Pow! 
There goes another one. I don’t want to 
offend anyone with my BO. Powee! 
There’s another kid down. Let’s get. that 
tingling gum feeling. Zap! That’s the 
round dozen.”’) 

Organised religion was inevitably one of 
Bruce’s best targets. He would end his 
tirade against the Church for not doing 
more to save Chessman from the chair 
like this: “Since they condone canital 
punishment I want them to stop bitching 
about Jesus getting nai'ed up.” In 
Chicago at least it seems likely that his 
remarks on religion got him into far 
more trouble than his sexual references. 
Probably one of the most revealing pass- 
ages in the book is the comparison be- 
tween what Bruce was alleged to have 
said at the Gate of Horn nightclub by 
the Chicago police and the transcribed 
tape-recording of what he actually said 
the night he was arrested. 

It’s also clear from the account of these 
trials that the police usually felt obliged 
to arrest Bruce simply because the police 
in another city had already arrested him. 
If they clobbered him in Los Angeles, 
Chicago would be admitting it was a 
sin-bin if he wasn't clobbered there. 
This attitude no doubt accounts for the 
most courageous act of the late, lamented 
Conservative government, namely Henry 
Brooke’s breathtakingly audacious de- 
cision to throw Bruce out of the country. 
If Brooke hadn’t done that, Lenny would 
probably have had a chance to appeal 
to my prurient interest. 

By the way, have you ever met anyone 
who admits to having a prurient in- 
terest? In America they must have very 
large ones, because many state laws 
define obscenity as “that which appeals 
to the prurient interest.” It seems to me 
that American judges have the biggest 
prurient interests of the lot, because 
they’re the ones who always decide if a 
book, film or comedian is appealing to 
it. But I shouldn’t take state laws in the 
US too seriously. At this moment in 
New Jersey they are implementing a 
law which throws unwed mothers into 
prison for up to six months (three years 
if it’s adultery). 

For Lenny Bruce, American society was 
a cornucopia of humorous material. He 
dug deep and successfully, developing, it 
appears, about four minutes of new 
material every night. The frequency with 
which you hear people say “ Lenny would 
have liked that” in America today is 
a tribute to the style and approach he 
developed. At a memorial evening held 
for him in New York soon after he died 
nearly all the speakers remarked, 
“Lenny would have enjoyed this. Lenny 
would have wanted this.” But someone 
in the audience made the real point. 
“What Lenny would have wanted,” the 
said, “is to be here tonight.” 

Richard Gilbert is a writer just back 
from a visit to the USA. He is author 
of “City of the Angels” (Secker and 
Warburg), which he wrote after a year 
teaching at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Prisoners for 
Peace '66 


It is ten years since the War Resisters’ 
International declared December 1, 1956, 
as the first “Prisoners for Peace Day.” 
Since then, December 1 has been the day 
on which thousands of greetings cards 
have been sent to people imprisoned for 
refusal to take part in armed forces, or 
for other anti-war actions. 

Greetings cards to prisoners should bear 
only the senders’ name and address; no 
messages are allowed. 

The list beiow is of people who will be 
in prison at Christmas and the New 
Year. 

UNITED STATES 

James A. Johnson, Dennis Mora, David 


A. Samas, Stockdale, Fort George 
Meade, Maryland. 
Christopher Hodgkin, Fred Moore, 


Federal Prison Camp, Allenwood, Pa: 

George Jalbert, Jerry Venable, Federal 
Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Barry Bassin, Federal Penitentiary, 
Lewisberg, Pa. 

Darryl Skrabak, Federal Reformatory, 
Lompoc, Calif. 

Bruce Hicks, Jon Jost, Federal Correc- 
tional Inst, Sandstone, Minn. 

Robert Twigger, Stockade, Fort Hood, 
Texas. 

Mike Wittels, Post Stockade, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 
Paul Perrier, Stockade, Fort Polk, 

Louisiana. 

Michael Couch, Treasure Island Brig, 
alif. 

Jeffrey Whittier, Federal Youth Inst, 
Ashland, Kentucky. 

David Bell, Terry Sullivan, William 
McMillen, James Walsh, Federal 
Correctional Inst, Danbury, Conn. 

Robert A. Hill, Federal Reformatory, 
EI] Reno, Oklahoma. 

Gregory Beardall, John Phillips, Tom 
Rodd, Federal Reformatory, Peters- 
_burg, Virginia. 


Murphy Dowouis, Federal Correctional 
Inst, Seagoville, Texas. 

Raymond Crane, Stockade, Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina. 

Felix Chavey, James M. Taylor, Stockade, 
Fort Ord, California. 


Clifton Curran, — Anderson, Bert 
Kanewske, Naval Correctional Inst, 
Norwich, New Hampshire. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Milan Zakic, Tomas Demrovski, Stevan 
Doroslovac, Deian Jevremov, Sava 
Markov, Dusan Katanic, Janko Ipac, 
Radomir Izakov, Goli Otok. 

Gavra Mirksic, Sremska Mitrovica prison. 


ITALY 

Bruno di Furia, Gavino Angius, Dante 
Ruggieri, Vincenzo Ruggeri, Adriano 
Lancioni, Guido Bartolini, Giovanni 
Jonatha, Arturo Falsetti, Ciro Cere- 
doni, Stefano Giraldi, Giuseppe Jovi- 
nella, Alfredo Sulpizio, Renato Abra- 
mo, Renzo Palazzesi, Gabriele Malino, 
Carcere militare, Gaeta (Latina). 


FRANCE 

Daniel Lux, Gilbert Koch, Daniel Dem- 
ski, Roland Nafziger, Gilbert Miclo, 
Jean Hoffalt, René Aublé, Ghislain 
Bisschaert, 1 ter rue Maurice Barres, 
Metz (Moselle). 

Jean Juskiewicz, Maison d’Arret, Mul- 
house (Haut Rhin). 

Yvan Baron, Claude Duval, Jean Karcher, 
André Salvagnae, Bruno de Truchis, 
Serge Vernay, Félix Bernier, Bernard 
de la Goree, Yves Keruel, Gérard 
Salvagnac, Jacky Turquin, Maurice de 
Scuillo, René Goubin, Yves Noel, Jean- 
Claude Slamowicz, Charles Uhl, Les 
Objecteurs de Conscience, Uzés 
(Gard). 

Ambrois Monod, Michel Forget, Mikael 
de Hadjetlache, Denis Merlaut, Michel 
Boucher, Roland Fortfort, Michel 
Guivare, Les Obiecteurs de Conscience, 
Nainville (S et O). 

Michel Verdet, Dominique Blaise, José 
Prieto, Gérard Mesnil, Les Objecteurs 
de Conscience, Oust (Ariége). 

GREECE 

Christos Kazanis, Boyati Military Prison, 
near Athens. 


A-hunting they would go 


Robert Calese writes from New York: 
As though it hadn't been subjected to 
enough harassment of late, the New 
England Committee for Non-Violent 
Action farm at Voluntown, Connecticut, 
was one of the three intended targets 
‘of a group of sublime paranoiacs calling 
themselves the Minutemen. The Minute- 
men were all set to take over these places 
and demolish them in the name of God 
and country, when a force of 110 detec- 
tives and policemen rounded them up 
in a series of raids which began before 
dawn on October 30. 

Seized along with the Minutemen was 
an arsenal, which included over one 
million rounds of armunition, 150 rifles, 
eleven 30-calibre machineguns, two re- 
portedly 80mm mortars, an unspecified 
number of bazookas, ten cans of black 
powder, two home-made incendiary gren- 
ades, three pipe-bombs, three Molotov 
cocktails, 200 test-tubes of picric acid 
to be used as bomb detonators, four 


VOLUNTOWN 
CARRIES ON 


“It has been our long-standing 
(though periodically re-examined) 
policy not to ask for police protec- 
tion and not to press charges 
against people who have harassed 
us,” says a press statement put out 
by the New England Committee for 
Non-violent Action from Voluntown 
Farm, Connecticut, when it became 
known recently that a group known 
as the Minutemen had been plan- 
ning to destroy their headquarters. 
The statement adds: “ it seemed to 
us to be inconsistent to ask to be 
protected by guns and by the power 
to put people in prison.” 

The Voluntown farm has_ been 
raided repeatedly in the past (see 
Peace News, August 26, 1966) and 
in September this year the pacifists 
refused to testify against eight 
youths who had caused nearly $900 
of wilful damage. The statement 
ends: “ We intend to remain at our 
Voluntown headquarters and to 
continue with our programme of 
non-violent direct action for peace 
and human brotherhood.” 


machetes, four walkie-talkies, and a 
variety of trench-knives, brass-knuckles, 
camouflage suits, garottes and . the an- 
achronism to end all - crossbows. 
According to undercover detectives the 
plans for October 30 were to “‘ devas- 
tate’? (New York Times) or to “‘ raze the 
camps and, if necessary, kill anyone 
there” (New York Post). In addition, 
the Minutemen had made a careful study 
of the area around the Communist Party 
headquarters, which included the timing 
of traffic lights. This was for “ destruc- 
tive action” later this year. It may well 
have been that Beekman Street (home 
of Liberation, A. J. Muste and company) 
was due for subsequent consideration. 
At the time of arrest many of the 
Minutemen were dressed in hunting 
clothes, but this pretence was somewhat 
compromised by the bombs and grenades 
in their cars. It was reported that the 
group had deliberately waited till after 
the opening of the hunting season 
(October 25) so that they could carry 
rifles openly without arousing suspicion. 
When the police learnt that the attacks 
were scheduled for October 30, they 
closed in on that day. 

However, pacifists needn't feel overly 
comforted by these nick-of-time arrests; 
for, aS one prisoner informed the press, 
“We've got a statement for you... 
There was no police brutality. They were 
very polite.” Juxtapose that sort of treat- 
ment with the amount of weaponry that 
was found on the Minutemen .. . and 
then try to reconcile it with what hap- 
pens the next time you go limp. 
Another invidious comparison is invited 
by the following quotations from the 
New York Post: ‘The authorities had 
been tipped off about their activities in 
January . . Four months ago, the 
authorities succeeded in infiltrating un- 
dercover agents into (a) group.” But 
between January and four months ago 
siz months had elapsed; and there isn’t 
a radical group - right or left - in the 
United States that any warm body 
couldn’t join in two weeks flat! 
Moreover, an examination of the occupa- 
tions of the arrested maniacs enly in- 
creases suspicion: a milkman, a cabman, 
a bus conductor, a clerk, a horse groom 
(??), a mould maker, a plasterer, a 
gardener, a draftsman, a landscaper, a 
port steward, a couple of mechanics, a 
few truck drivers, a reserve master 
sergeant with the Green Berets, a fire- 
man - but no policemen! Methinks 
there’s something rotten in Fuzzville. 
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Elections in Australasia 


Dave Shipper writes: With elections in 
Australia and New Zealand due on 
November 26, anti-war campaigners are 
stepping up their activities; military in- 
volvement in Vietnam is a major election 
issue. 


They. may receive some unconscious aid 
from government critics who are worried 
about the increasing ‘‘ defence” expen- 
diture. 


New Zealand’s defence budget for 
1966/67 has increased by 18%, to a total 
of $134 million. Army equipment pur- 
chases will be doubled. In Australia, a 
60% army expansion is planned, and 
capital expenditure has been increased 
in the current financial year to $45 mil- 
lion. The increase will be to $56 million 
next year, and to $67 million the year 
after. $94 million will be spent on new 
army building in Papua and New Guinea. 
The Australian Air Force is to have 


24 F-111 bombers at a cost of $5.95 mil- 
lion each. 

President Johnson's visit is considered 
to have improved the e.ectoral prospects 
of both the sitting prime ministers, Holt 
and Holyoake. The governing Austraiian 
coalition (52 Liberals and 19 Country 
Party) has accepted the challenge of the 
52-seat opposition Labour Party to fight 
the election on the issue of Vietnam and 
conscription. Labour leader Arthur Cal- 
well has promised to resign if his party 
is defeated; if it wins, he has said that 
the Australian forces in Vietnam will 
be brought home as soon as possible 
- a promise which seems unlike.y to 
endear h:.m to the voters. 

In New Zealand the National Party holds 
45 seats out of 80; the Labour Party 
hoids the other 35. Vietnam will again 
be a major issue, and Labour has prom- 
ised to bring back the artillerymen sent 
to Vietnam in 1965. 


“ Johnson isn’t the only one who’s sick.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


When forty-six US Peace Corps workers 
arrived in Georgetown, Guyana, on Sep- 
tember 10, the People’s Progressive 
Party stated that the news of their 
arrival was not Particularly welcome. 
“In spite of loud protestations to the 
contrary,” said the party, “it is generally 
accepted that the Peace Corps is an arm 
of the US State Department and the CIA, 


David Reed 
convicted 


David Reed, staff member of the New 
England Committee for Non-violent Ac. 
tion at Voluntown, Connecticut, was con- 
victed in a federal court in Boston on 
November 4 of refusing to obey orders 
of the selective service system. Sentence 
will be imposed on November 21. 

Reed conducted his own defence, pre- 
senting his arguments to the jury in the 
form of three letters he had written to 
his draft board and and making a state- 
ment of his position. “My loyalty to 
humanity,” he explained, “ lies above my 
loyalty to any government, and so I 
will not resort to war, which is a crime 
against humanity, because my govern- 
ment tells me to do so.” He said that 
defensive war in 1966 is “a farce” 
because of the terrible destruction that 
modern weapons would bring about. 
“ But,” he went on, “the big problem 
that we Americans face today is not 
defence, but the aggressive acts of our 
own country.” 

Reed told the jury that he had not 
applied to the government for exemption 
as a conscientious objector because this 
was, in effect, applying for a licence 
not to kill people and meant tacit recog- 
nition of the government’s right to draft 
men who lack special religious training 
and belief. 


and members are not the idealistic 
humanitarians who work for peace and 
the betterment of society.” . Guyana 
Information Bulletin. 


Thirty-three per cent of 400,000 draft 
rejects to be taken by the US armed 
forces in 1966 by lowering mental stand- 
ards will be Negroes. Most of them will 
go into the army and most of these will 
be assigned combat duties; thus more 
Negroes will go to Vietnam. Of all US 
army enlisted men killed in Vietnam in 
1965, 23.5% were Negroes, or more than 
twice the 11% ratio of Negroes to the 
total American population. - J. F. Stone’s 
Weekly. 

“Facts about the anti-LBJ demonstra- 
tion” is the title of a pamphlet put out 
by the Monash University Students Re- 
presentative Council, Australia. The 
pamphlet was produced because the 
compilers are “ concerned at the flagrant 
disregard for law and order shown by 
the police ...in their treatment of those 
who wished to demonstrate their dissen- 
sion.” The pamphlet is free, but dona- 
tions are welcome at “ The Pamphlet on 
Civil Rights,” c/o SRC Office, Clayton, 
University, Wellington Road, Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Gallup poll results on whether Austra- 
lians wanted national servicemen to go to 
Vietnam in February, 1966, were as 
follows (December 1965, figures in brack- 
ets): Stay - 57% (52%); Go to Vietnam - 
32% (37%); Undecided - 11% (11%). 
According to a Harris survey published 
recently 2% of the American population 
believe that Lyndon Johnson was behind 
the assassination of President Kennedy; 
33% believe that Oswald was the sole 
assassin, 29% are not sure who did it, 
14% “won't say.” Other listed suspects 
are “Communists,” Ruby and Oswald, 
“ Radicals,” Oswald and the Russians, 
and Fidel Castro. Only one in three 
Americans is convinced that the Warren 
Commission Report contained the whole 
Story. 
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F. W. Cook 


The quickest way out 
of romanticism 


The Orators, by W. H. Auden (Faber & Faber, 21s). 
Older readers will probably experience mixed feel- 
ings on picking up this smart new edition of W. H. 
Auden’s The Orators, first published in the grey de- 
pressed days of 1932. This slim volume of linked prose 
and verse pieces is a minor classic of its time, 
epitomising so much both the young Auden and the 
early thirties, recording the atmosphere of that 
particular period and yet a part of the very atmos- 
phere it recorded, registering, influencing, and, as 
it turned out, prophesying with chilling accuracy. 
This is one of the two early books by Auden (the other 
was the Poems of 1930) which stirred a whole genera- 
tion, poetically and politically, in a wretched time. 
With things as they are at the moment, the book in 
which that much-quoted question, “ What do you 
think about England, this country of ours where 
nobody is well?” first appeared may still prove to 
have a certain discomfiting topicality. 

Auden has said recently that The Orators was “a 
fair notion fatally injured.” He is being unduly harsh, 
I feel. The Auden of 1966 is at a far remove from the 
Auden of 1932, and he has added a “ Foreword” 
to this new edition in which he writes of the utter 
strangeness today of his former self. Yet it can be 
argued that The Orators, like the work in Poems 
preceding it, contains the seeds of much of his later 
work; important elements in these early prose and 
verse pieces are the urge towards mimicry and 
parody, the use of “lightness” to serious ends, and, 
often, the adoption of a “mask,” of some rather 
extravagant or absurd persona sarcastically aimed at 
“ drawing out” the reader. : 
These elements constitute what I can only describe 
as an unchanging “ Audenesque ” quality, to be found 
in his work right up to the sixties, despite all the 
major changes of attitude and style over the inter- 
vening years, from the “ leftist,” urgent and energetic, 
condensed poetry of the early days to the “ conser- 
vative,” elaborate, Horatian poetry of today. In 
Auden’s poetic personality, the Teacher and the Clown 
frequently work together; even if one is uppermost, 
the other is rarely entirely absent. . 

The Orators is a good, early example of this method. 
The Clown (needless to say, a very intellectual one) 
is given a clear run; Auden plays to the utmost his 
role of poet as “masked entertainer,” assumed for 
essentially satiric-didactic purposes. It is true that 
The Orators also reiterates the dominant and oppres- 
sive sense of “doom” sounded in the 1930 Poems; 
yet the book is so zestful and fantastic, so full of 
wayward brilliance, that its more melancholy aspects 
are considerably lightened. 


The mask and the wound 


It is arranged in three sections: “ The Initiates” (a 
number of prose pieces); “ Journal Of An Airman”; 
and “Five Odes.” Auden uses various “masks,” or 
“ orators,” notably the Hectoring Headmaster in the 
first prose piece, “The Address For A Prize Day.” 
Here, the Headmaster levels a blunt, accusing finger 
at the dying society of the thirties in terms similar 
to those of the earlier Poems. .The oddity is that 
these accusations seem to be uttered by a caricature 
headmaster, or, possibly, a schoolboy mimicking a 
headmaster. Mask upon mask! Thus we get a mono- 
tonously absurd rendering of what one would have 
thought was Auden’s own attitude at the time. The 
right and serious ideas, such as the Dantean analysis 
of the failure of love, are expressed in an incon- 
gruous and unserious manner. 

This manner of delivery is meant, presumably, to 
penetrate our resistance to sermons (and it certainly 
does that!), but one wonders if the overall effect is, 
in fact, to tone down the serious message, the sugar 
of the entertaining mask reducing the effect of the 
pill instead of simply helping it down. This is con- 
stantly a problem with Auden’s work; after all, at 
the outset of his career, he told Stephen Spender 


‘Our world will be a safer place and a 
healthier place when we can admit that 
every time we make an atomic bomb 
we corrupt the morals of a host of 
innocent neutrons below the age of 
consent.” 

A _W..H. AUDEN, 1965. 


that a subject was simply “a peg on which to hang 
a poem.” 

In fact, Teacher and Clown interact throughout the 
book, which is riddled with similar ambiguities of 
tone and attitude. The most remarkable ironic parody 
in this first section is “The Letter To A Wound.” 
This takes the form of a “love letter” penned by a 
writer, sedentary, cosy, bourgeois, who typifies, pre- 
sumably, the “‘ Enemy ” society. To Auden, as to many 
of his associates in the early days, the “Enemy” 
was modern society in decay, a civilisation disintegra- 
ting behind an imposing facade: he saw neurosis, 
hysteria, the unconscious wish for death under the 
surface, everywhere; in the life, in the world, in the 
people, in the institutions around him. The writer 
in question positively loves his ““ wound ” (the charac 
teristic disease metaphor in Auden’s work), in fact 
he wills it and so wills his own death. Behind the 
“Letter” stand the shades of Rimbaud (the prose 
poems), Rilke (the notebook), and Baudelaire (who 
dated his “wound” and “evil destiny” from the 
moment he chose to descend ‘into the depths of his 
own heart, and turned away from society). 

The way in which the Airman is presented in 
“Journal Of An Airman” is probably the most 
striking example in the book of Auden’s use of 
“ masks.” The Airman is the most important figure 
in The Orators: a serio-comic version of the romantic 
would-be revolutionary. Auden is at this point satir- 
ising much that he saw in himself and his early 
associates, writers like Spender, Isherwood, MacNiece, 
Day Lewis, Upward, and many others who belonged 
to what was then commonly known as “'the group.” 
He is not saying they are wholly wrong. Compared 
with the evils of decadent bourgeois society, he 
seems to be saying, they are much better; but they 
can become as bad as the “Enemy” by excessive 
enthusiasm and hatred, which pushes reason aside 
and distorts the ego. Auden appears here to have 
discerned how very close to fascism was the romantic 
quasi-communism towards which “the group” was 
moving. 


Practical joke 


Hence fascist methods are satirised, for instance, in 
the attack on the “‘ Enemy ” organised by the Airman 
as a huge practical joke (practical joking makes one 
feel superior; you gain a kind of victory without any 
direct confrontation). The Airman’s “ fascism ” is that 
of a mind suffering from delusions of both persecution 
and grandeur, not unlike the “mind” of Germany 
in the thirties. In the Airman’s case, the disorder is 
manifested externally in compulsive practical joking 
and stealing (kleptomania? Nazi Germany could not 
keep her hands off other countries either); internally, 
it is manifested by an infantile regression to fantasies 
of attacking the “ Enemy” which slide into impotent 
absurdity, but which are very funny. 

When his fantasies reach the brink of insanity, 
creating morbid images of “chaos come again,” the 
Airman realises that “his whole life has been mis- 
taken.” He is an excellent observer, standing some- 
where high up and gaining a wide conspectus, with 
an eye for symbolic detail; but this entails his isola- 
tion from the real world. He is, too, rather like 
Blake’s Devil, a figure of revolutionary cleansing 
energy, and in this respect fully representative of 
romanticism; but this isolation and imbalance (which 
need the counterweights of reason and the disciplined 
will) make him unable to put the lessons of his 
observation and his “ high-flying” shells to practical 
social service. He has lacked true neighbourly love 
and hopeful humility. The daring, chilling ideas of 
intellectual and emotional] masochism which were 
presented in “The Letter To A Wound,” mentioned 
earlier, are here seen to link up with the fatal 
weakness of the Airman: his excessively romantic 
attitude in an age.which requires a disciplining of 
the. heart. His final moments (before, it seems, com- 
mitting suicide high in the clouds) are aimed at 
achieving absolute humility and obedience to God, 
and must surely reveal to us just how close the young 
Auden was at heart to the Christian existentialist 
Auden of today. ‘ 

It must suffice here to re-emphasise the peculiarly 
prophetic insight of a young poet in 1932 into the 
nature of fascism and the tendencies he saw in 
himself and his middle class intellectual associates. 
He was, among other things, trying to exorcise the 
romantic in himself, and pointing out its dangers 
to others close to him. Their hero-worshipping, adoles- 
cent fantasies and romanticised leftism could so 
easily turn to fascism (and indeed did, with Mosley). 
This alone gives The, Orators,a special place in the 
literature of the thirties, but it has much more to 


Auden in the early thirties. 


offer; some of the poems have deservedly won re- 
peated recognition by critics and anthologisers. 

But, alas, one looks in vain for some of them in 
this new edition. More of Auden’s now notorious 
“revisions” have been perpetrated, although, to be 
fair, this means little more than simple omissions for 
the most part. But if the book is so much a “ key 
work ” of its time (and therefore so utterly alien to the 
latterday Auden, as he says himself), then he might 
as well leave it unaltered for a new generation of 
readers. For if they now ask: “ What was the book 
that set off the thirties movement?” The answer 
must be: ‘Well, this is not quite it.” Personal 
references (a characteristic of the early work) are 
dropped: Stephen becomes Pretzel; Christopher, 
Maverick; Looney Layard, the suave archdeacon, and 
so on. “Six Odes” in the original are now “ Five.” 
Saddest of all is the excision of a passage in which 
the Airman is asked by a critic what possible interest 
there can be in collating private fantasies and illu- 
sions, a myth and ethos shared by “the group.” 
Possibly this pressed too close to a nerve that is not 
deadened even today. In the original passage the 
Airman answered evasively, recalling private jokes 
and lists of friends’ names, but hinting at a traumatic 
experience. The critic persists in his question: ‘‘ Yes, 
but the interest?” And so must we persist, perhaps, 
if we are to get to the motivations for these “‘ revi- 
sions,” to the core of Auden’s artistic character, and 
ultimately to the heart of the thirties ‘‘ dream.” 


The best we can expect 


The Orators, even in its new form, will prompt us 
to that further questioning. What does this emphasis 
on male camaraderie mean? The boy scoutishness 
(undoubtedly on occasion ironic parody)? The rather 
pitying, disdainful attitude towards women and to. 
wards the working class? How serious is Auden any- 
way? The book makes essential and fascinating read- 
ing, for the clues to a whole “modern movement” 
lie around here; clues certainly to the subsequent 
history of Auden himself, irritating though he may 
be to readers thrown by the serio-comic manner, the 
changes of attitude, the evasive masking, etc, not to 
mention the extra-literary prejudices some leftists 
and humanists have felt against him since 1939. 
Philip Toynbee has said recently that Auden supports 
American policy in Vietnam, which doesn’t help 
matters, and suggests how far Auden has moved 
since the_days when he took his lead from E. M. 
Forster. His warnings against Hitler and his probings 
of the springs of fascism came early and frequently; 
he seemed to see the nature of the “Enemy” within 
and without, sharply and sensitively. What did 
happen to the Airman during that last flight high 
in the clouds in 1932? 

Yet ultimately this is irrelevant to a judgment of his 
poetic art, and can in no way affect our assessment 
of his recent work. In its very different way, it is as 
fine as the work of the thirties and will emerge as 
such to a later and less myopically involved genera- 
tion. Auden is as major a’ poet as can be expected 
of the twentieth century, and, reading The Orators 
afresh, one can certainly see why. On the other 
hand (and it is typical of the ambiguities hovering 
around him at all) times), one can also see why a 
number of readers may still hesitate to accord ‘him 
that status unreservedly. or ; ' 
Dr Cook is a lecturer in English Literature at 
Birmingham College of Education: ~~ ~~~ --- - ~~ 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
scries. Box No 1s extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Personal 


JEFF NUTTALL wishes to meet approximately 
100 people who could help to organise a certain 
modest project. Write: Jeff Nuttall, Abbey 
Art Centre, Park Road, New Barnet. 


MAKE MONEY out of selling Peace News (1}d 
on each copy sold). Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or College. 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return (special 
rates for student groups). Posters and publicity 
material available free. Write to Circulation, 
5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 
NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 


diary. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the workd. Book 
tokens issued and tdgdeatt (en Large ‘stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


CONTACT, non-racial, anti-apartheid, indepen- 
dent Liberal magazine. PO Box 1979, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 15s per annum. 
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Situations vacant 


THE NCCL have a staff vacancy, and it may 
be just right for you. Phone Tony Smythe, 
EUS 2544. National Council for Civil Liberties, 
5 Camden High Street, NW1. We need volun- 
teers too. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 
ae ST gee cure available. War on Want, Lon- 
on 5 


CHRISTMAS CARDS designed for British Peace 
Committee by Ken Sprague. Inscription inside 
by Sean O'Casey. 6s 6d per dozen. Order from 
84 Claverton Street, London SW1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


14-30 November 


LONDON WI. 9 am to 5 pm each day. Curwen 
Gallery, 1 Colville Place, Exhibition ‘' Land- 
scape of Violence’’ of paintings by Martin 
Weener inspired by and painted just after the 
assassination of Kennedy, in aid of Anti-Apar- 
theid Movement. 22 November, Tuesday: 8 pm: 
evening of folksinging (Lyn & Graham Mc- 
Carthy) im memory of Kennedy's death. 


17-19 Nov., Thurs-Sat 


HULL. 11 am to 9.30 pm daily. Regal Room, 
ABC Cinema, Ferensway, Vietnam War Exhibi- 
tion. Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. 


18 November, Friday 
ALTRINCHAM. 8 pm, Stamford Hall (De Massey 
room). Public meeting: ‘‘ The wages freeze, 
redundancy, and the arms bill.’’ Speakers: 
Stan Orme MP, Terry Lacey (Young Lib), Prof 
Peter Worsley (Manchester University), Chair: 
Rev Peter B. Godfrey. CND. 


HULL, 7.30 pm. Church Institute Hall, Albion 
Street. Public meeting: Vietnam. Speakers: 
Peggy Duff (CND) and Geoff Coggan (Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation). Film: James 
Cameron's ‘* Western Eye Witness in Vietnam.” 


THE 
BADGE 
BOUTIQUE 


is at 


116 Whitfield Street, London WC1 
near Warren Street Tube 
Tottenham Court Road 


Telephone EUSton 8864 


Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 
Badges Badges Badges Badges 


Bulk Orders 
Direct Sales 

Mail Order Service 
Manufacture 
Badge Design 
Express Service 


SEND NOW FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way. Diz Disley. Now! Club. 


18-19 November, Fri-Sat 


LANCASTER. 7 pm. Room C.28, University of 
Lancaster, Bailrigg. Weekend Seminar on Peace 
Action: ‘ The structure and function of peace 
action." Speakers: Robin Jenkins, Herman 
Schmid, George Clark, Myrtle Solomon, Rod 
Prince. 


19 November, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging, Peanuts Club. : 

LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube), Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON SW6. 11.15 am. Fulham Old Town 
Hall, Fulham Broadway, CND bazaar, to be 
opened by TV actor and personality Ronan 
O'Casey. 


LONDON WC1. 2.30 pm. Holborn Assembly Hall, 
Theobalds Road. Conference: ‘‘ Cuts in Arms 
Spending - the way out of Britain’s Crisis."’ 
Speakers: Christopher Mayhew MP, Donald 
Soper, John Horner MP. Chairman: Frank 
Allaun MP. Organised by Labour Peace Fellow- 
ship and LCS Political Committee. 


21 November, Monday 
LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. Meeting to re-form East London Com- 
mittee of 100. 


WOOD GREEN. 7.45 pm, Arts Centre, Redvers 
Road. Arts Festival performance: poetry, prose, 
folk song, movement and music, and art exhi- 
bition, Writers Workshop. 


24 November, Thursday 


LONDON Ell, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Group discussion. PPU. 


25 November, Friday 
PORTSMOUTH, 7.30 pm. College of Technology 
(Main Hall, Park Road Building). Meeting to 
discuss student action against war in Viet- 
nam. 


SOUTHALL, Middx. 8 pm. White Hart, Broad- 
way, John Foreman. Now! Club. 


27 November, Sunday 
LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Rev 
Magnus Ratter: ‘‘ Ideas in Music.’’ Order of 
the Great Companions. 


Just out 


Peace News 
poetry pamphlet 2 
Adrian Mitchell: 
Peace Is Milk 
Price 1s 6d 


Obtainable from 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1, 


Special offer for new readers 


8 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, ' London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 


29 November, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Fifth in series of six talks on the History 
of Modern Greece: George Katiforis on the 
political and economic situation today; poverty; 
emigration; how the people live and work. 
Committee of 100 and League for Democracy 
in Greece. 


1 December, Friday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ The Life of Dick 
Sheppard.’’ PPU. 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. St Barnabas Hall, Dulwich 
Village. Philip Goodhart, MP: ‘‘ Vietnam - a 
challenge.”” UNA. 


LONDON WC2. Lamb & Flag, Rose Street (off 
Garrick Street). Writers Workshop: Jeremy 
Robson, Michael Baldwin and Bob Cobbing. 
Admission 3s. 


3 December, Saturday 


LONDON NWI. 10 pm to 3 am. Round House, 
Chalk Farm. Big night rave party: ‘ Psycho- 
Sar ba sl sme (no speeches - all 

on). ixed media. Organised by Majorit 
Rule for Rhodesia group. M | a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PROBLEM ? 


Send your friends gift subscriptions 
to Peace News. 


5s for 8-week trial including your own 
message on a Christmas card. Send to 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London Nl. Telephone: TER 4473 
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Great Nation 


al mutual 


admiration society? 


Bob Overy writes: Fenner Brockway 
was an active pacifist before my mother 
and father were born. This veteran cam- 
paigner against war and, latterly, 
colonialism, chairman of the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam, can be 
forgiven for almost anything; but, re- 
grettably, not for the BCPV’s National 
Convention on Vietnam at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, last Friday. Rounding 
off the evening on a note of high 
triumph, Lord Brockway spoke of the 
“wonderful afternoon and evening,” of 
the “inspiration” that he hoped would 
“revitalise the movement”; he called 
for a “mobilisation of feeling” that 
would force the government to change its 
Vietnam policy within twelve months. 
But for me, and for others, the succes- 
sion of speakers in the afternoon and 
evening formed a sort of dead-march 
carnival. 


Nearly 1,000 delegates and visitors at- 
tended the afternoon “conference on 
action” and over 1,000 heard the 
speeches at the ‘mass demonstration ” 
in the evening. But the many were not 
given adequate opportunity to debate 
Vietnam and, in general, the quality and 
content of the platform speeches was not 
sufficient to excite much enthusiasm. 
Many people were leaving before the 
end; there were intermittent, hyper- 
optimistic shouts of “‘What about some 
action?”; and after the evening meet- 
ing some 100 young people, disappointed 
at the cancellation of the advertised 
torch-light march, themselves marched 
to the American embassy for a vigil. 

Starting at 3 pm, delegates from all over 
the country met for the “‘ conference on 
action.” However, the “‘ conference” was 
prefaced by an inordinately long spoken 
history of the political falsehoods put 
out by the United States in justification 
of its presence in Vietnam; then by 
extended greetings from fraternal dele- 
gates from South Africa and Israel; and 
then by a discussion of the policy resolu- 
tion to be put out by the delegates as 
part of their campaign of action. This 
discussion might have formed a useful 
debate, for the BCPV brings together 
groups ranging from the Peace Pledge 
Union and the Committee of 100 to the 
Communist Party and the Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign; but the resolution 
was “unexceptional,” designed to be 
acceptable to all the different groups, and 
so the very real differences of opinion 
between speakers were hardly to the 
point. Moreover, the “conference on 
action” was delayed out of existence. 

Opening the discussion on policy, Eric 
Heffer, the left-wing Labour MP, pro- 
posed the resolution forthrightly, berat- 
ing delegates for their failure to put 
more left-wing MPs in parliament, ex- 
horting us to ‘“ flood the Foreign Office ” 
over the next 11 days, before George 
Brown flies off to Moscow, with the sort 
of resolution we were about to carry. 
Ernest Tate of the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign argued that the principle of 
self-determination for the Vietnamese 
people should not be compromised, and 
that the Americans, therefore, as out- 
siders, had no right to be party to 
negotiations. Sybil Morrison of the PPU 
demanded concessions from both sides: 
“the cause of peace will not be served 
by the apportionment of blame,” she 
said; “both sides commit atrocities.” 
Lawrence Daly of the Scottish Union 
of Mineworkers said that it was ‘“‘in- 
correct” to refuse to discriminate be- 
tween the victim and the aggressor. Ver- 
dun Perl, the woman Liberal who has 
been to North Vietnam, insisted on the 
“right of people to defend themselves.” 
Ralph Bond of the Association of Cine 
and Television Technicians, insisted that 
the National Liberation Front was win- 
ning “great victories,” that the Ameri- 
cans were suffering “defeat after de- 
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feat”; there was no question that the 
NLF would win, theirs was a “just 
struggle in a just cause.” 

It is a measure of the innocuousness 
of the resolution that all sides were able 
to vote for it. With many more people 
wanting to speak, the chairman closed 
the discussion, refused amendments, and 
the resolution was carried overwhelm- 
ingly. The BCPV calls on America and 
her allies to withdraw their forces as 
soon as possible; for the cessation of the 
bombing; for the direct representation 
of the NLF at negotiations; for the full 
implementation of the Geneva Agree- 
ments; for the British government to 
dissociate itself entirely from America’s 
actions. Thirty minutes were left for the 
“conference on action.” 

The BCPV’s proposals for meetings, ex- 
hibitions, deputations, better liaison with 
other groups, advertisements, party poli- 
tical work, fund-raising and so on were 
far too sketchy to provoke serious discus- 
sion, even if there had been time. The 
main proposal seemed to be that the 
policy resolution just carried should be 
circulated as widely as possible; in parti- 
cular, deputations should go to the 
British, American, Saigon, French, Rus- 
sian and Chinese embassies. It was iron- 
ical that the last speaker in the policy 
discussion, Trevor Pateman from Oxford 
University, had already argued convin- 
cingly that since Wilson was so obviously 
committed to the coat-tails of Johnson, 
he surely couldn’t change “the whole 
orientation of his policies” and that, 
therefore, to be logical, the BCPV’s 
acden project should be to bring him 
own. 


One proposal momentarily gave this be- 
headed discussion some life. Dr Stephen 
Rose, of the London School of Economics, 
suggested that since an_ international 
brigade to fight on the side of the NLF 
was not “ practical politics,” what would 
be “ positive and practical” would be to 
send a “ peace corps” to North Vietnam 
to help in reconstruction work. There 
was an immediate murmur of assent 
from the audience and from Lord Brock- 
way. The Guardian reported on Satur- 
day: ‘Lord Brockway ... told him 
afterwards that it would receive urgent 
consideration.” The “conference on ac- 
tion” ended just before 6 pm. 


Many delegates went to see James 
Cameron's film, ‘ Western Eyewitness 
in the North of Vietnam,” presented in 
another part of the building, before 
returning for the evening session at 
7 pm, It was this three-hour international 
parade of opponents of the war which 
was so depressing. Representatives from 
America, Czechoslovakia, South Vietnam- 
ese Buddhists, Italy and France, as well 
as the Methodist church, the Roman 
Catholic church, the Young Liberals, 
Scottish mineworkers, CND, and Labour 
MPs, made speeches. The chairman read 
statements from U Thant, the NLF and 
Bertrand Russell. Two delicate-sounding, 
militantly-worded Vietnamese resistance 
songs were sung first by a Chinese lady 
and later by a choir from Unity theatre. 
Four hundred pounds was raised in the 
collection. 


1 thought one speech stood out. Thich 
Thien Chau, of the Overseas Association 
of Vietnamese Buddhists, must be the 
PPU’s secret weapon. Here was a Viet- 
namese, a representative of the people 
whom the convention often seemed to 
forget during the advocacy of a particu- 
lar political “line.” The whole confer- 
ence rose to applaud the little bespect- 
acled man in his saffron robe, standing 
motionless and modest at the micro- 
phone. Thich Thien Chau, speaking ex- 
cellent English, then proceeded to argue 
a plea for the people of Vietnam, that 
had been ignored or evaded by almost 
every other speaker who considered the 
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Thich Thien Chau stands at the microphone, with Claude Bourdet from 
France applauding next to him, as the National Convention on Vietnam 
accords him an ovation. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 


National Liberation Front to be the 
rightful representative of the Vietnamese 
people. 

“Both sides,” he said, ‘‘ are massacring 
the Vietnamese people.” The war was 
no longer a war of independence; it was 
a civil war turned into an international 
battlefield where “foreigners test their 
power and ideology.” The Vietnamese 
people were being forced to kill each 
other when their first wish was to sur- 
vive. The peace movement in Vietnam, 
he said, ‘has been suppressed.” (He 
was the only speaker to mention a Viet- 
namese peace movement.) “‘ We rely on 
your support,” he said; “ we request you 


(the British peace movement) to help 
us.” Thich Thien Chau got a second 
standing ovation as he sat down, but it 
wasn’t as loud as the first. 

There is a lot more that I could say 
about this convention. It was a suffi- 
ciently important item on the British 
anti-Vietnam war calendar to demand a 
considerable post-mortem which could 
develop into a useful criticism of the 
substance and direction of the British 
anti-war movement. As I walked away 
from the Central Hal! last Friday, I 
regret that one uncharitable_ thought 
remained uppermost in my mind: “ What 
was the whole thing for?” 


CARAVAN IN 


CAMBRIDGE 


Dennis Gould writes from Cambridge: 
The second week of the Vietnam Peace 
Caravan tour round USAF bases was 
hectic, tiring and most encouraging. We 
supported Cambridge University CND 
and Cambridge Peace Action in their 48- 
hour fast last weekend, leafleting Re- 
membrance Sunday church-goers; we sur- 
prised Mildenhall and Alconbury bases 
with leafleting attacks on married quart- 
ers; distributed the excellent “‘ Fort Hood 
Three” leaflet at Lakenheath; returned 
to Essex University for a meeting where 
the University CND decided to change 
to a peace action group; returned to the 
Newmarket Tavern for another informal 
meeting with Colchester art students; 
returned to the Woodbridge USAF base 
for leafleting; and joined Cambridge 
students and staff in a sizeable, if ill- 
fated, Rhodesia demonstration. 

At Alconbury, we surveyed the peri- 
meter, were going to drive our van in 
through the main gate, when our last 
reconnoitre revealed a small open gate 
through the plain wire fence, which 
children use to and from school. Walking 
quickly, we slipped through and leafleted 
the whole section before a US police 
wagon spotted me and I was asked what 
I was doing. “ Giving out leaflets against 
the Vietnam war,” I replied; and on hear- 
ing this the military policeman rushed 
to his intercom and repeated my words. 
He was ordered to keep us under sur- 
veillance while the British police were 
contacted; but, pean inebly fearing local 
press interest, the order was soon coun- 
termanded. 

Mildenhall married quarters, scattered 
and some distance away from the base, 
was a collection of cottages, caravans 
and officers’ mansions. Discussions were 
held with servicemen, and leaflets left 
in one house to be distributed on the 
base by a sympathetic GI. Mildenhall is, 
in fact, a supply depot rather than a 
tactical fighter or bomber squadron, but 
nevertheless has men stationed there 
who have been, or will go, to Vietnam. 
Several USAF police trucks were patrol- 
ling the inner fence and fresh Ministry 
of Defence signs were in evidence around 
the outer perimeter; but no effort was 
made to stop us leafleting. 

Last Friday ama we supported a 
Majority Rule in Rhodesia demonstra- 


tion in Cambridge in which some 800 
students and staff from the university 
took part. An unbelievable atmosphere 
was created by a few white Rhodesians 
and South Africans, supported by ultra- 
right Conservatives and a few local 
fascists. When we arrived at the entrance 
to the final rally, some thirty drunken 
rugger-fascists snatched banners out of 
people’s hands and smashed them in 
two. Others sang songs, like Rule Britan- 
nia and Voertrekkers, chanting and try- 
ing to rush the platform. 
They pushed and shoved, were pushed 
back by a phalanx of socialists and com- 
munists, only to reappear five minutes 
later as a scrum elsewhere. I restrained 
a young Tory, about to pull over a girl 
carrying a banner saying ‘‘Out with 
white racialism,” so that he fell to the 
ground. Such was the feeling that I won- 
dered whether this wasn’t one of the 
ways in which fascism developed; for 
there were only four or five local police- 
men who, reportedly, had been locked 
in a room! Assuming that one doesn’t 
want to rely on the police, what is there 
to do but to intervene without violence 
as far as one is capable? How these 
eople invited violent.suppression! How 
Inadequate were we to practise non- 
violent action! Later we did manage 
to isolate them, but how we wished to 
remove this fascist gathering! None of 
the speeches could be heard clearly. 
En route for Leicester this week we shall 
call in at Grantham Peace Action group 
to arrange meetings, Next week we shall 
be in the Birmingham area: please write 
to us c/o Peter Neville, 12 South Grove, 
Birmingham, or at 13 Goodwin Street, 
London N4. 
Caravan breaks down: see John Ball, 
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